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HE present Work, which embodies the result of 
many years laborious research into the Ancient 
Laws of Wales, was left in MS, but nearly ready 
for the press, by the late Mr. Hubert Lewis at 
his death. His representatives have therefore 

resolved to publish it, under the supervision of an Editor. 


The principal object of the book is to show that many of 
the local institutions of medieval and modern England have a 
British origin, and are not, as is too readily assumed, of pure 
Teutonic growth. The method followed has been, first to 
reconstruct, in those features, at least, which are necessary for 
this particular purpose, the Welsh legal and social system as it 






















is portrayed in the Ancient Welsh Codes and other legal records: 
and secondly to emphasise the main points of contact which 
are thus brought out between the Welsh and the English 
systems, points which strongly suggest that the English adopted 
in some measure the institutions of the races they conquered 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Thus the book deals with an 
important chapter in English history, and suggests a new answer 
to a question usually very differently treated. Incidentally, it 
should also have an interest for the lover of Welsh Antiquities, 
inasmuch as it contains, what has never been given to the 
world before, a digest of a large part of the Welsh Laws, which 
have indeed been for many years accessible to the student 
| in the admirable edition of Aneurin Owen, but have never 
yet been systematically interpreted. 


“The Ancient Laws of Wales” will be issued in 
one volume, well printed and handsomely bound in cloth. 











Price $1 10s. Subscribers who send in their names before 
the day of publication will be charged, 22s. 6d. 
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HELMETS IN EARDISLEY CHURCH, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


BY STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, ESQ., F.R.I.B.A- 


THE two helmets illustrated in the present Number are 
in Eardisley Church, Herefordshire. In 1887 I men- 
tioned to my friend Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., that 
I had seen two very fine helmets in the vestry of the 
above church, and through the instrumentality of the 
“Kernoozer’s Club”, of which he was then the Vice- 
President, they were sent up to London, and exhibited 
at one of their meetings, Photographs were taken of 
them' from which the engravings now published have 
been reproduced through the kindness of Mr. W. H. 
Spiller, the Hon. Secretary of the Club. 

The history of these helmets seems to be as follows : 

No.1, which is drawn-in two positions, is an “ armet” 
of about the middle of the sixteenth century. It is of 
a form and make which prevailed for a considerable 
period, and may date from the time of King Edward VI 
to the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It was, no 
doubt, part of a suit of armour hung in the church 
over the tomb of a knight or gentleman of that period ; 
and a reference to the Registers (if they still exist) of 
Eardisley parish may identify the person to whom it 
belonged, probably one of the Baskervilles of Eardisley 


1 The photographs were taken by Messrs. T. C. Turner and Co., 
17, Upper Street, Islington, by whose permission they are repro- 
duced. 
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Castle, if they were at that time in possession of the 
manor and estates.’ 

This helmet has formed part of a very fine suit of 
armour; the tint of the blue, polished steel can still be 
distinguished ; and the arabesque ornament, of which a 
portion can be traced on the beaver, was of gold. This 
has been exceedingly well reproduced in the engrav- 
ing. The “armet” had a chin-piece, a beaver,’ and vizor. 
The latter, in this case, has the “ occularium” protected 
by a raised ridge. It has also a very deep crest or 
comb, on the top of which are to be seen two holes 
through which the heraldic crest was secured. When 
put up in the church the crest was carved in wood, 
and painted or gilded in the proper colours. 

There is an “armet” in Ellesmere Church, Shropshire, 
which belonged to a member of the Kynaston family, 
and is still hanging over his altar-tomb. It is of the 
same period, and very similar in design to the one at 
Eardisley, and still retains its carved wooden crest. 
The Ellesmere helmet has three ridges instead of one 
on the vizor. This is a rare form, and is usually called 
the “bellows pattern vizor”. It is a very fine speci- 
men, and in fairly good condition. 

In Montgomery Church there is, hanging on a bracket 
in the Herbert Chapel, a mortuary helmet with the 
carved wooden crest of the Herberts, and under it 
hangs a “tabard of arms”, on coarse canvas, with the 
Herbert arms painted thereon. The suit of armour 
which, no doubt, at one time accompanied this has dis- 
appeared. 

During the Cowbridge Meeting two other helmets, 
also of this period, were discovered : one in Llantrithyd 
Church, the other at St. Donat’s Church. I trust both 
of these may be illustrated in the Journal of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, as the number of 
helmets still remaining in churches in Wales or the 
border counties must be extremely limited. 

1 This helmet in all probability belonged to Sir Thomas Basker- 


ville, who died in 1597. See Note on page 4. 
* So termed by Elizabethan writers. 
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No. 2 is a very much rarer specimen, and was not 
hung in the church as a mortuary helmet, but was 
some years ago found in the moat of Eardisley Castle 
together with other fragments of arms and armour. It 
is of the type commonly called a “ salade”, but may be 
more properly described as a“ casque”, or intermediate 
between a salade and a helmet. I have submitted the 
drawings of this helmet to Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., 
who is one of the leading authorities upon armour, and 
he places the date of it at about 1450-70. It hada 
vizor, the rivet-hole for which is plainly seen in the 
drawing ; and also a row of brass rivets with leaden 
washers remain, with traces of the leathern cap inside 
with which it was lined. 





On a piece of sculpture, a bas-relief, on the Arch of 
Triumph at Naples, erected by Ferdinand of Aragon to 
celebrate: his victories over John of Calabria, son of 
René of Anjou, the date of erection of which was 1470, 
the soldiers thereon depicted, fully armed, wear hel- 
mets of this type, showing the vizor, also some without 
vizors ; one has also a chin-piece. They have all the 
slightly raised crest or comb, and the peculiar curve 
upwards of the protection for the neck is distinctly 
visible.’ 

1 See Paul Lacroix, Vie Militaire Moyen Age, etc., published by 


Firmin Didot Fréres et Cie. Paris, 1873. s 
1 
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The Rector of Eardisley, the Rev. C. 8. Palmer, in- 
tends having these helmets placed on brackets in the 
church. They are most interesting specimens of ancient 
armour, and it is to be hoped that they will be care- 
fully preserved for the future, as specimens of armour 
in churches are becoming exceedingly rare. There isa 
complete suit, but of late date, in the Church of St. 

Mary Redcliffe at Bristol; and Mr. Seymour Lucas, 

A.R.A., informs me that there is also a very fine suit, 

perfectly complete, in Wimbledon Church, Surrey.’ 



































Rhayader. October 4, 1888. 


1 “The must eminent members of the Eardisley line were Sir 
John Baskerville, who while yet a boy followed King Henry to the 
battle of Agincourt; and his son, Sir James, one of the three Here- 
fordshire heroes who were made knights banneret by Henry VII 
after the battle of Stoke in 1487. The latter married Sibyl, sister 
of Walter Devereux, first Lord Ferrers, who fell at Bosworth fight- 
ing against the cause which his brother-in-law supported. A de- 
scendant was Sir Thomas Baskerville, who died in 1597, command- 
ing Queen Elizabeth’s troops in Picardy. 

“In the civil war Sir Humphrey Baskerville of Eardisley took 
the side of the King, but was not actively engaged in the struggle. 
The importance of the family had then begun to decline, and 
Symonds states that the income of the Knight (whom he calls a 
traveller) had dwindled from £3,000 to £300 per ann. (Symonds’ 
Diary, p. 196.) 

“The Castle was burnt to the ground in, the civil war, only one 
of the gatehouses escaping, and in this the representative of the 
family was living in 1670 in comparative poverty. (Blount’s MS.) 
The Parish Register contains the burial, in 1684, of Benhail Bas- 
kerville, ‘dominus manerii de Erdisley.’ At his death, 1 Jan. 1685-6, 
the family became extinct in the male line, and the remainder of his 
property, most of which had been sold by Sir Humphrey in the 
reign of James I, was purchased by William Barnesley.”—Robin- | 
son’s History of the Castles of Herefordshire, p. 47. 
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WHO WAS THE FOUNDER OF STRATA 
FLORIDA? 


BY J. W. WILLIS-BUND, ESQ., F.S.A. 


(Read at Cowbridge, August 15th, 1888.) 


In one of the Rejected Addresses William Cobbett is 
made to say, “It is customary on these occasions to 
begin, ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, your obedient servant.’ 
If I did so I should tell two lies in a breath, for” (Cod- 
bett is made to continue) “in the first place you are 
not ladies and gentlemen; and in the next, if you 
were, 1 am not and never would be your obedient 
servant.” 

In almost all Welsh histories it is customary to say 
that either Rhys ap Tewdwr or his grandson, Rhys ap 
Gruffydd, founded the Abbey of Strata Florida. I will 
not go so far as to say what Cobbett is made to say ; 
but as to Rhys ap Tewdwr, I think it can be proved 
almost to demonstration that he had nothing to do 
with the Abbey ; while as to his grandson, the direct 
evidence in his favour is very slight, while the indirect 
evidence against him is very strong. 

First, as to Rhys ap Tewdwr, the evidence in his 
favour consists of two passages,—the one in Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, the other in Leland. 

1. Lewis Glyn Cothi, who wrote between 1430 and 
1470, says “ Tewdwr a wnaeth tai wedy O flwr y vro 
wrth Flur vry” (Tewdwr built buildings on the banks 
of the Flur). Of this it may be said that, assuming 
the Flur to be the same river, there is nothing to show 
Lewis is referring to any abbey ; indeed, to translate 
tai “abbey” is unusual. It may mean any buildings, 
and its adaptation to Strata Florida is a good example 
of the inaccurate way passages are adapted to suit cir- 
cumstances. . 
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2. Leland, in his Collectanea (i, p. 41), says ‘ Rhesus 
filius Theodori princeps Suth Walliz primus funda- 
tor.’ Taking this alone it looks a clear statement that 
Rhys was, in Leland’s time, the reputed founder, and 
therefore this statement has been the subject of great 
controversy ; but when it comes to be examined, it is 
of very little weight. 

The next line in Leland refers to the Abbey of Talley, 
and says ‘‘ Rhesus filius Theodori princeps Suthwalliz 
primus fundator.” Here Leland can be proved to be 
wrong. Rhys died in 1091. Talley was a Preemon- 
stratensian house, and no Premonstratensian house 
was founded in England or Wales before the accession 
of Stephen in 1135. As, therefore, Leland is wrong as 
to Talley, unless his statement as to Strata is corro- 
borated it is of small value. 

3. Jones, in his History of Breconshire, says ‘ Bleddin 
ap Maenarch was buried at Ystrad Flur, or Strata 
Florida Abbey, in Cardiganshire, which was built by 
his brother-in-law, Rhys ap Tewdyr, and endowed 
in 1164 by Rhys ap Griffith, who styles himself the 
founder in his charter preserved in the Monasticon. 
Leland, in his Collectanea, more correctly calls ‘ Rhesus 
filius Theodori princeps Suth Walliz primus fundator’.” 

[am not aware on what authority it is said that 
Bleddyn ap Maenarch was buried at Strata ; and unless 
we accept the fact that Rhys was the founder, it is 
hard to see how he could be buried there, for Rhys 
was ninety-eight in 1091; and even if Bleddyn was 
younger, Strata being a Cistercian house, could not 
have been founded before 1128,’ and probably was not 
until 1164. So unless Bleddyn was a type of Old Parr, 
it is difficult to accept this statement. Neither the 
Brut y Tywysogion nor the Annales Cambrie allude to 
Bleddyn being buried at Strata. Jones is also in error 
in saying there is a charter in the Monasticon of Rhys 


1 Vol. i, p. 90, n. 
2 The date of the first introduction of the Cistercians into Eng- 
land. See post, p. 8. 
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ap Griffith, in which he styles himself founder. There 
is a charter of Rhys recited in another Inspeximus 
charter given in the Monasticon, but Rhys does not 
call himself founder in his charter. 

The Rev. G. Roberts, in a paper on Strata Florida 
printed in Archeologia Cambrensis,' stands up for Rhys 
ap Tewdwr as the founder, and after mentioning the 
“hén monachlog” theory, which was started, I believe, 
by Sir Samuel Meyrick, and which has nothing but the 
name to support it, says he could fain believe that 
the Abbey of Rhys ap Tewdwr was a cell on the spot 
where afterwards Rhys ap Gruffydd’s Abbey was built. 
This is also mere conjecture, without any evidence to 
support it, for the cell could not have been Cistercian, 
and the Cistercians did not usually build their abbeys 
on the site of existing establishments.? 

I have now given all the evidence I am aware of in 
favour of Rhys ap Tewdwr being the founder. If the 
case rested on this, it would be most dubious, for all 
it comes to is a doubtful passage of Lewis Glyn Cothi, 
with a more doubtful passage of Leland, and most 
doubtful comments of modern authors on these passages. 

The evidence against Rhys ap Tewdwr is, I think, 
conclusive. 

1. It is universally admitted Rhys died in 1091. 
The Annales Cambria say “ Resus filius Teudur rector 
dextralis partis a Francis Brechenauc occisus est.” 
The Brut y Tywysogion says,—“ Un mlyned ar deg 
mlyned a phedwar ugein a mil oed oet Crist pan las Rys 
at Tc6d6r brenbin Deheubarth y gan y Ffreine aoed yn 
press6yla6 Brecheina6c.” ‘One year and one thousand 
and ninety was the year of Christ when Rhys, son of 
Tewdwr, King of South Wales, was killed by the French 
who inhabitated Brecheiniog.”* In Wynne’s History of 


1 1st Series, iii, p. 110. 

2 In the discussion on this paper it was pointed out by Archdeacon 
Thomas that the Abbey of Strata Marcella was an existing monas- 
tery before it became a Cistercian house. 


8 Rolls edition, p. 29. * Ibid., p. 55. 
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Wales,’ it is said, Rhys being over ninety-eight, went 
to fight near Brecon, and was killed. 

2. Strata Florida was a Cistercian house. This is 
also universally admitted, with one exception, that of 
Camden, who speaks of it as a Cluniac foundation ; but 
I venture to think Camden was wrong for two reasons : 
(1), according to both Tanner and Godwin there were 
at the accession of Henry I (1100), in England and 
Wales, but ten Cluniac houses,’ and Strata Florida is 
not one of these. (11) In 1200, in a charter of John, 
11 April 1200, Strata is spoken of as a Cistercian 
house;—“ Abbati de Strat Flur et monachis ordinis 
Cisterciencis ibidem Deo servientibus.”* This statement, 
with the universal assent of all the writers on Welsh 
history, seems to prove that Strata was Cistercian. 

3. If it is conceded on the evidence that Strata was 
a Cistercian monastery, Rhys ap Tewdwr could not have 
been the founder. He died in 1091; in 1098, when 
he had been dead seven years, Robert, the Abbot of 
Molesme, with a few monks left the Benedictine Abbey 
of Molesme, settled at Citeaux (Cistercium), and 
founded the Cistercian Order of monks. It was not 
until Rhys ap Tewdwr had been thirty-seven years in 
his grave, that in 1128 William Giffard, Bishop of 
Winchester, introduced the Cistercians into this island, 
and founded the Abbey of Waverley. If, therefore, the 
date of Rhys’ death, and the fact that Strata Florida 
was a Cistercian Abbey, are admitted, unless resort is 
had to a miracle, Rhys ap Tewdwr could not have been 
the founder. 

Next as to Rhys ap Gruffydd. The great fact in his 
favour is a statement in a charter of his son Maelewn, 
dated 1198,which speaks of his father, Rhys ap Gruftydd, 
as the founder of the Monastery. I have not seen the 
original of the charter. I believe it does not exist. 


1 P, 112. : 
2 Godwin gives as founded in William I, 6; William II, 410. 
Tanner ,, a 5; a 5=10. 


8 Rotuli Chartarum, p. 44b. 
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The earliest notice of it I have been able to find is a 


recital (one hundred and thirty-eight years after) in 
an Inspeaimus of 10th Edward III (1336), where it is 
recited as a confirmation by Maelgwn of the gift of 
lands to the Abbey that his father Rhys had made. 
It states that he confirms “ omnes donationes quas pize 
memorize pater meus Resus bonus princeps ejusdem 
monasterli magnificus fundator preedicto loco et mona- 
chiis supradictis”. Here is a distinct statement within 
thirty-four years after the foundation of the Abbey, 
that Rhys ap Gruffydd was the founder; and if it stood 
without any other document or fact, it would be almost 
conclusive, but its force is much weakened when other 
documents and facts are taken into consideration. 

Iam not aware what was the language of the ori- 
ginal charter of Maelgwn, Welsh or Latin ; or if Welsh, 
if “ magnificus fundator” is a correct translation of the 
Welsh words. Assuming it is, “ fundator” does not, 
in medieval Latin, always mean founder in our sense 
of the word.’ A large benefactor or patron would be 
styled “fundator”. Even now those of us who remem- 
ber at our Universities a commemoration-service of 
‘founders and benefactors” are aware that a large bene- 
factor is sometimes spoken of as “our second founder”. 
The important fact is that Rhys, when he speaks of 
himself, never calls himself founder. 

In the same Jnspeaimus of Edward III is set out a 
charter of Rhys himself to Strata Florida, fourteen 
years earlier than that of Maelgwn. So far as I am 
aware the original of this charter of Rhys does not exist. 
Meyrick,’ it is true, prints it at length, but gives no 
authority for it; but Meyrick’s charter is word for 


1 In an obituary of the Canons of Hereford, Bishop Reinhelm is 
stated to be “Fundator Ecclesiae Sancti Ethelberti’”’, presumably re- 
ferring to the Cathedral. As his predecessor, Bishop Robert de 
Losing (1079-95), undoubtedly began the Cathedral (W. de Malmes., 
De Gestis Pontif.), ‘‘Fundator” cannot here mean founder in our 
sense as applied to Bishop Reinhelm. See post, p. 15. 

2 History of Curdiganshire, App., 10, 
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word the same as the recital of Rhys’ charter in the 
Inspeximus of Edward III. It is said in Mr. Roberts’ 
article on Strata Florida’ that the original of Rhys’ 
charter is included in the volume of Harleian MSS. 
(6068, fol. 106), in the British Museum, relating to 
Strata Florida; but the documents in that volume, 
important as they are, are all sixteenth century ex- 
tracts from the originals at the Record Office ;* and the 


1 Arch. Camb., 1st Series, vol. iii, p. 135. 

2 The copies of documents relating to Strata Florida are con- 
tained in a manuscript book entitled “A Collection of Records con- 
cerning Wales, and Pedigrees of Glamorganshire, Monmouth, and 
others ; some time the Book cf George Owen, and afterwards dis- 
tinguished in the Office of Arms by the Name of the Label, mm.” 
The book is written in the handwriting of the sixteenth century. 
It begins with an extract from the Patent Rolls of the lst Henry III, 
concerning the kingdom of Wales, and appears to be copied by 
Richard Brougham, Justice for Carnarvon, Anglesey, and Merioneth, 
Michaelmas term, 1594. 

On p. 6 is a list of barons of North and South Wales who do 
homage to the King, and among them are “ Rees fitz Gr., Griffinus 
fitz Owen, Meredith fitz Mailgion, Mailgion fitz Mailgion. Then 
comes an extract from “ Placita coram Rege”’, in the 22 Henry III, 
as to Mailgon fitz Mailgon doing homage for land between Ayron 
and Towy. At. p. 10 is first a charter of Griffith, the son of Conan, 
to the Church of St. John the Evangelist of Hagemon, and the 
Canons there; a charter of Cadwalader, the son of Owen, to the 
same church; then an extract from other charters; then a charter 
of Llewelyn, Prince of North Wales, to Aberconway. On p. 10 there 
is a “ Charta Resi Principis Wallis in hec verba’’, to Strata Florida. 
The marginal note is “ Monasterium de Strat Flur eedificat’ per 
Resum principem Walliw.” The charter is only an extract, evi- 
dently, from that on the Jnspeximus Roll of Edward III. Rhys 
says he built the Monastery, but says nothing about founding it. 
A note follows that the charter was confirmed by John “vy. April’ 
anno primo’’,at Worcester, and a note that Henry III confirmed the 
gift that “ Rees fitz Gruffini filii Resi” had made. 

Then at p. 11 is an extract of Maelgwn’s charter of 1198, with the 
words, “magnificus fundator’. Next comes a note of a charter of 
Rees fitz Rees, 19 calends of Jan. 1198, but nothing more. Then 
come extracts from a charter of 1202 of “ Rees fitz Griffinis fitz 
Resi magni”. This charter also appears on the Inspeximus of 
Edward III. An extract from a charter of Maelgwn, “junioris filius 
Mailgonis fitz Resi, princeps Suth Wallie”’. This also is found on 
the Inspeximus ; and then follow extracts from a charter of Conan 
fitz Meredith fitz Owen, being a confirmation of all gifts that the 
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earliest existing copy of the charter I have been able to 
find is the recital in the Jnspeximus of 1336, the 10th 
Edward If. This Inspeximus is printed in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon under the title “Strata Florida”, and Mey- 
rick has in all probability copied from Dugdale, omit- 
ting formal parts. 

The important part of Rhys’ charter of 1184, as 
appears from the Inspeximus, is as follows : “ Quod ego 
Resus Sudwalliz proprietarius princeps venerabile mo- 
nasterium vocabulo Strat flur edificare coepi et edifi- 
catum dilexi et fovi res ejus auxi et possessiones in 
quantum suffragante domino valui ampliavi’; and he 
goes on to set out the “donationes” he had made. 

It will be noticed that Rhys does not claim to be the 
founder or anything more than what he was most cer- 
tainly, a great benefactor to the Abbey. Dugdale also 
gives a charter, the original of which I have been unable 
to find, of Henry II to the monks of Strata Florida. 
By it Henry confirms the “rationabilem donationem” 


Lord Rees the Great, and all his sons and grandsons, and “all that 
my father, Lord Meredith, the son of Owen, had given, and all my 
ancestors, and Owen and Gruffudd, my brothers, gave to the Monas- 
tery”. This seems the same as the charter of Conan, the son of 
Meredith fitz Owen, recited in an Inspeaimus of Henry VI (8 July, 
3rd Henry VI, 1426). 

It would seem that these extracts were made from the original 
records for some legal or historical purpose about the reign of Eliza- 
_ beth. They do not increase the knowledge we get from the records 
as set out in the charters and Patent Rolls. I have gone into them 
fully as allusion is often made to these unpublished documents. 

As to the Jnspeximus of Henry VI (1426), a translation of this is 
given in Arch. Camb., 1st Ser., vol. iii, p. 195; but the editor gives 
a caution, saying the orthography of the MS. communicated has been 
implicitly followed, and he points out that the spelling of the names 
both of men aud places is obviously erroneous. This is not to be 
wondered at. The copy there published purports to be “ transcribed 
from an examined office copy of the original copy, and transcribed 
from a copy in the possession of James Davies, Esq., Moorcourt, 
co. Hereford, by the Rev. W. J. Rees, Rector of Cascob, co. Radnor, 
July 13th, 1833.” The caution as to accuracy is not unnecessary. 
I have not examined the print with the original charter of Henry VI, 
but I have examined some of the recitals of the charters recited 
with the originals, and the errors are both numerous and important. 
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that Rhys had made to the Abbot of Strata and the 
monks there serving God. The charter has no date, but 
it must have been between 1181 and 1189, for the Chan- 
cellor who witnesses it is Henry’s own son, Geoftry, who 
became Chancellor in 1181, and Henry died in 1189. 
It is most probable that this charter was the one by 
which Henry, as the feudal lord of Rhys, entitled to 
homage and service for all his lands, assented to the 
grant by Rhys of these lands in mortmain. 

It is a little singular, if Rhys were the founder, that 
neither in his own charter nor in Henry’s is he spoken 
of as anything but a benefactor; and not until after 
his death is the term “ fundator” applied to him, and 
then only in one instance. It is also very significant 
that in the charter by which John confirms Maelgwn’s 
charter, which contains the words “ magnificus funda- 
tor’, Rhys is not spoken of as founder. When John 
was at Worcester, in 1200, he granted two charters to 
the Abbot and monks of Strata,—(1), a charter con- 
firming all the possessions of the Abbey, except certain 
commots near Cardigan which Maelgwn had released 
to the King; (2), a grant to the Abbot and monks of 
certain tolls and dues ;? and a few months before he 
made a grant to Maelgwn of certain cantrefs belonging 
to the Castle of Cardigan.’ In none of these charters, 
although Rhys is mentioned, is he mentioned as founder 
of the Abbey. Had he been the founder, it is hardly 
possible but that there would have been some trace of 
it in these charters. 

Some other charters of John bear out this view. 
Rhys was not only a benefactor to Strata Florida, but 
also to Whitland. A charter by John to Whitland, 
of the lands given to them by Rhys is almost in the 
same words as his charter to Strata: “ Omnes preedic- 
tas terras Resus filius Griffini quantum ad eum per- 
tinuit tempore suo eis dedit et carta sua confirmavit.”* 
It is quite clear that Rhys did not found Whitland ; 


1 Rot. Chart., p. 440. 2 [bid., p. 44b. 8 Ibid., p. 63. 
* Ibid., p. 206. 
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and when the terms of a confirmation-charter where he 
was a benefactor are almost identical with the terms of 
a charter where his connection with the Abbey is 
doubtful, it is not an unfair inference that in this case 
the connexion was the same as in that. 

Another important link in the chain of evidence 
against Rhys ap Gryffydd being the founder of Strata 
is the silence of the Brut y Tywysogion on this 
point. Its account of the foundation of Strata is :'— 
“Yn y ul6ydyn honno dr6y gennat Du6 ac annoc yr 
Yspryt Glan y doeth koueint 0 vyneich y Ystrat Fflur 
gyntaf.” (In that year (1164), by the permission of God, 
and the exhortation of the Holy Spirit, came a convent of 
monks first to Strata Florida.) Not one word of Rhys. 

Any one who has read the Brut will not need to be 
reminded how fully the acts of Rhys are recorded 
there. If anybody is the hero of that book it is Rhys 
ap Gruffydd. His virtues occupy three pages of the 
Rolls’ edition, but there is not one word of his being 
the founder of Strata Florida. Curiously enough in the 
same year, 1197, that Rhys died, the death of Owain 
Cyveiliog is recorded, and he is stated to have been 
the founder of Strata Marcella (“ y vynachloc a seiliodd 
ef e hun”) ;? so that it is hardly possible, if Rhys had 
been a founder, it would not have been mentioned. 
This argument gains force if the view stated by Ab 
Ithel in the introduction to the Rolls’ edition of the 
Brut y Tywysogion is adopted, that that book is the 
chronicle of Strata Florida.’ If he is right, the fact of 
Rhys not being recorded in it as the founder is almost 
conclusive that he did not found it. It is a little re- 
markable that Maelgwn should have spoken of Rhys as 
founder. On Rhys’ death in 1197, his son Gruffydd 
was to succeed him. Maelgwn was then banished ; he, 


2 Rolls edition, p. 203. 

* Ibid., p. 251. It should be stated that these words do not occur 
in the Hengwrt MS. of the sixteenth century, or the Cottonian MS., 
Cleopatra, B. V., referred to respectively as C. and D. in the Rolls 
edition of the Brut y Tywysogion. 

8 P. xxxvi. 
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however, returned, dispossessed his brother, took pos- 
session of all Cardiganshire, and sent his brother to an 
English prison. It may well be that to win favour with 
the old soldiers of Rhys and with Rhys’ friends, the 
foundation was a device of Maelgwn to make the most 
of his father’s virtues. 

If Rhys was the founder (a matter which I think is 
more than doubtful), the current notion that he founded _ 
the Abbey in 1164 is still more doubtful. The state- 
ment that he was the founder is taken from Maelgwn’s 
charter, the date is taken from the Brut y Tywysogion, 
and the information is combined,—a mode of writing 
history that reminds us of the celebrated article on 
Chinese metaphysics recorded in Pickwick. 

The indirect evidence is also strong against Rhys ap 
Gruffydd’s claim. In 1157 Roger de Clare, lord of Car- 
digan, commanded the royal army against the Welsh. 
He took the Castle of Ystrad Meurig, and the country 
round Strata Florida, from Rhys." In 1165, when 
Henry invaded Wales, Rhys was unable to retain his 
Cardiganshire lands, and was fighting for existence in 
South Cardiganshire, taking Cardigan and Cilgerran 
Castles. His successes were confined to the south of 
the county, and he could not then give the Abbey, even 
had he been so disposed, any of the lands mentioned 
in his charter of 1184; but in 1171 Rhys made his 
peace with Henry, and the King gave him Ceredigion 
and Ystrad Tywy.? Rhys remained on friendly terms 
with Henry until the King’s death in 1189. In 1172 
Henry appointed him Justice over all South Wales ; 
in 1175 he attended the King at Gloucester with a 
number of Welsh princes. Rhys paid tribute to the 
King for the land he held,* including Ceredigion ; so 
to give the monks a good title to the land he had given 
them, the King’s assent was required. The charter of 
Henry II, already mentioned, was the mode in which 


1 Brut y Tywysogion, Rolls ed., p. 190. 
2 Ibid., Rolls edition, p. 213. 
3 Ibid., p. 215, says Rhys gave hostages for the tribute. 
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this assent was given. In 1164 no such charter would 
have been needed, as Rhys did not then hold his land 
from the King. 

It should also be noticed that an abbey of Cistercian 
monks was the last religious order a Welsh prince was 
likely to establish. More Norman than the Normans, 
aliens in all their ideas, maintaining their connection 
with their foreign houses, the Cistercian was the least 
likely of all monks to enlist the sympathy of the 
Welsh. All the Cistercian houses in South Wales, ex- 
cept Strata Florida and Cwmhir, are admittedly Nor- 
man foundations. It would require some much stronger 
evidence than at present exists to make it credible 
that a Welsh chief founded a Cistercian monastery. 

If I have clearly shown that Rhys ap Tewdwr was 
not, and probably that Rhys ap Gruffydd was not, the 
founder, it fairly will be asked, Who was the founder ? 
This is a much more difficult question to answer. If 
statements in charters go for anything, there is a state- 
ment in acharter of Richard II’ that may be set against 
the statement in the charter of Maelgwn. This charter 
relates to the dealings of the Abbey with the advow- 
son of Pengarreg, and recites that the King’s ancestors 
were founders of the Abbey of Strata Florida. Unless 
‘founder’ is to be read as“‘rebuilder”,and that Edward I, 
who after the fire assisted in rebuilding the Abbey, 
thus became a founder, it is difficult to understand 
this statement. The whole document is peculiar. It 
refers to a request by the Abbey to the Black Prince, 
as Prince of Wales, that he would grant the advowson 
of Pengarreg to the Abbey. It runs: “Omnibus ad 
quod, &c. Sciatis quod unum dilectum nobis in Christo 
Lewellinum Vychan domus nostre de Stratflur in 
Suthwallia qua de fundatione de progenitorum nostro- 
rum et patronati nostro existat nuper supplicasset car- 
rissimo domino et patri nostro principi jam defuncti 
quod ipse concedere dignaretur prefatis abbati et con- 
ventui domus nostre preedicte advocationem ecclesize 


1 Pat., 1 Richard II, Part I, No. 298. 
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de Pengarreg.” This charter is dated at Windsor, 
8 Aug., 1 Rich. II (1377). So far as I know, the char- 
ter has not been cited by previous writers on Strata 
Florida; but it is of interest as showing that a claim 
was put forward that it was a royal foundation and a 
royal Abbey. It is also of importance as throwing 
light on the meaning of the word fundator. It sup- 
ports the view already given, that fundator is not of 
necessity founder. 

Notwithstanding this statement I, however, venture 
to think that the real founder of Strata Florida is to 
be looked for, not among the Welsh princes, not among 
the English kings, but where the founders of so many 
of the South Wales religious houses are to be found, 
among the Norman conquerors, and the great house of 
Clare. The Clares were lords of Cardigan. The exact 
date of their settlement in Cardiganshire may be doubt- 
ful, but before 1113 they had built the strong Castle of 
Ystrad Meurig,' within three miles of the Abbey. On 
the accession of Stephen, when the Welsh rose against 
the Normans, in 1136, Ystrad Meurig was taken by 
the Welsh, and was repaired and strengthened by 
Cadell and Gruffydd, the sons of Gruffydd ap Rhys. 
On Henry II coming to the throne, Roger de Clare, 
lord of Cardigan, recovered his Cardiganshire lands, 
drove Rhys out of Ystrad Meurig, and retained it for 
some time. 

At this time the Abbey was founded, and the lords 
of the neighbouring castle were the Clares. No family 
did more than the Clares and their relatives to esta- 
blish the Cistercians in South Wales. Neath, Margam, 
Tintern, all owe their origin to this family or its connec- 
tions. It is, therefore, by no means unlikely that Strata 
Florida was also a Clare foundation. If it is asked why? 
There are several reasons. It may be the religious one, 
a thankoffering for the recovery of their. lost Welsh 
possessions; it may bea mercenary one. The Cistercians 
were the best sheep-farmers of the day, and in their 


1 Brut y Tywysogion. Rolls ed., p. 131. 
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hands a large revenue might be derived from the 
mountains and the wool. It may also have been with 
a view to self-defence. The Cistercian Abbey of Neath 
had resisted the attacks of the Welsh, the Cistercian 
Abbey of Margam had successfully resisted Rhys him-. 
self, and it would be a great advantage to the Clares 
to have one great road from the hills down which the 
Welsh might advance to attack Ystrad Meurig, if not 
effectually, at least to some extent, closed. This would 
be done by the Abbey. It is true these are only infer- 
ences, but inferences that should not be overlooked. 

There is another point which the fact of the Clares 
being the founders of Strata Florida would explain. 
Assuming that the Brut y Tywysogion is the Chronicle 
of Strata Florida, it has always been a matter of some 
difficulty to historians that the writer of the earlier 
part of that chronicle had strong Norman proclivities. 
Ab Ithel points out,’ as a matter of surprise, that the 
chronicle is silent as to events ‘of which a Welshman 
truly attached to his country would have exulted in 
relating.” A Norman founder would at once explain 
away these difficulties. 

Another small point is that among all the tile- 
pavements that have been found in recent excavations 
of Strata Florida, the only heraldic tiles are those of 
Despenser and Northampton (?), both offshoots of the 
Clares. The story of the Strata tiles has yet to be 
worked out; but it is a point to be noticed that at 
places where encaustic tiles still exist, which it is 
known were founded by the Clares or their relatives, 
tiles with the arms of Despenser almost invariably 
occur, as, for instance, at Malvern, Tewkesbury, Shrews- 
bury, Neath. The lion rampant within a border: en- 
grailed, which appears on the tomb of Rhys, and with 
a difference on that of his son, Rhys Gryg, at St. 
David’s, as the arms of Rhys, which, if the Welsh 
Princes were the founders, it would have been natural 


1 Introduction to Rolls edition, p. xxxii. 
5TH SER., VON. VI. 2 
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to expect to find everywhere, is conspicuous by its 
absence. It is also a point not to be overlooked that 
if Rhys was the founder, he is not buried in the Abbey 
but at St. David’s, as the Brut incidentally mentions.’ 
I must apologise for so incomplete a paper. I do 
not pretend to have exhausted the evidence on the 
subject. I have really only touched the fringe. Until 
the matter has been treated exhaustively, no conclu- 
sion can be arrived at. A careful examination of the 
charters and of the lands mentioned in them, so as to 
identify them as far as possible, and find out the exact 
limits of Rhys’ gifts, is most essential. If any Inquwi- 
sitio post mortem of Gilbert de Clare or of Roger de 
Clare, as to their Cardiganshire lands, exist, this would 
be most important so as to see what lands the Clares 
actually held. I have, however, I think, shown that 
it is impossible to accept the statement that Rhys ap 
Tewdwr founded a Cistercian monastery ; and that if 
Rhys ap Gruffydd’s claim is to be made out, further 
evidence is required. To most of the Norman founda- 
tions the Welsh princes became large benefactors, and 
I venture to think that Strata Florida is another 
instance of this; and that here, as in other cases, 
Welsh benefactors do not necessarily imply Welsh 
founders. All the present evidence goes to prove that 
neither of the reputed founders was the real founder ; 
all the probabilities go to show that the real founder 
of the great Cistercian house of Strata Florida was 
what the writer of the Annales Cambria contemptu- 
ously calls Bishop Bernard, the founder of the great 


2 


Cistercian house of Whitland, “ quidam Normannus”. 


1 Pp. 317, 328. 2 Ann. Camb., p. 35, Rolls ed. 
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“WHO WAS THE FOUNDER OF STRATA 
FLORIDA 2” 


BY STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, ESQ., F.R.I.B.A. 


At the close of the reading of Mr. Willis-Bund’s paper 
on the above subject at the evening meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association at Cowbridge on 
Wednesday the 15th of August last, the hour being 
late there was not time to enter into a full discussion 
upon the paper, and I had only the opportunity of 
calling the attention of the members present to the 
fact that Mr. Willis-Bund had entirely ignored the 
existence of the remains of the ancient Abbey of Ystrad 
Flar, situated on the banks of the river Flair, and now 
known as “ Yr Hen Mynachlog”, or the Old Monastery, 
in contradistinction to the Abbey of Strata Florida, 
which is called “ Mynachlog Fawr”, or the Great Monas- 
tery. 

Ystrad Flair Monastery, referred to by Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, Leland, and Camden, was built on the banks of 
a small stream called the Flair, two miles from the 
great Cistercian house of Strata Florida, which is situ- 
ated on a tongue of land lying between the rivers 
Glasfirwd and Teifi. 

Mr. Willis-Bund, in quoting Lewis Glyn Cothi, adopts 
“building” as the-translation of “tai”. I am informed 
that this would be more correctly translated as “houses” 
or “ buildings”; and I cannot see why this may not be 
applied to the buildings of a monastery, more especi- 
ally when we have the evidence of the name, “Yr 
Hen Mynachlog”, with traces of ancient buildings 
situated on the banks of the Flair; and in addition 
the undoubted tradition of the district,—that this 
was the place where Rhys ap Tewdwr founded his 
Monastery. Leland having visited the Monastery of 
Strata Florida, knew perfectly well that the Abbey 

22 
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which he then described was situated on the river Teifi; 
and the mutilated marginal note, folio 75, of Leland, 
referring to “Strat Flur” and “Flere brooks”, I think 
must be taken to refer to the Abbey founded by 
Rhys ap Tewdwr on the banks of the river Fldr, who 
he states was the original founder.’ Mr. Willis-Bund 
admits that in Leland’s time Rhys ap Tewdwr was the 
reputed founder, and then he proceeds to argue that 
Bleddin ap Maenarch, Rhys’ brother-in-law, could not 
have been buried at Ystrad Fldr because Rhys ap 
Gruffydd did not found Strata Florida until 1164. 

“Jones, in his History of Breconshire, does not give 
the authority for the burial of Bleddin ap Maenarch at 
Ystrad Flar. He also treats the two Monasteries as 
one, and so far is in error; and it is this confusion of 
names, and assumption that Ystrad Flair and Strata 
Florida were one and the same place, which has misled 
former writers on this subject. 

And now as to the statement Mr. Willis-Bund 
makes, that ‘the Hen Mynachlog theory, which was 
started by Sir Samuel Meyrick, has nothing but the 
name to support it.” He quotes the Rev. G. Roberts’ 
paper on Strata Florida, published in 1st Ser., vol. iii, of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, p.116, in which he says he 
‘could fain believe that the Abbey of Rhys ap Tewdwr 
was a cell on the spot where afterwards Rhys ap 
Gruffydd’s Abbey was built.” He, however, does not 
give another passage on p. 113 of the Rev. G. Roberts’ 
paper, which is this, “that Rhys ap Tudor founded a 
house for religious of some order or other at the place 
called ‘hen mynachlog’, and that Rhys ap Gruffydd 
founded a more stately house for ‘Cistercian monks’ on 
the spot now called Strata Florida.” 

Moreover, an inspection of the site of “Yr Hen 


1 Leland, no doubt, obtained his information from the monks of 
Strata Florida. In his time the records of the Abbey must have 
been in existence, he would have access to them, and must have had 
some authority for making the statement that Rhys ap Tewdwr 
was the original founder. 
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Mynachlog” has satisfied me that a very considerable 
amount of the foundations yet remain of this ancient 
Monastery. The tenant of the farm pointed out the 
extent of ground covered by the foundations of build- 
ings, and also the site of the church, which until 
within the last few years had some portions of its walls 
still standing above ground; and though the extent of 
ground occupied by the church and monastic buildings 
was not by any means so large as at Strata Florida, it 
is clear that “Yr Hen Mynachlog” was a fairly good- 
sized establishment, the dimensions of the foundations 
of the church, as given me by the tenant who cleared 
them away, being about 126 feet long by 42 feet wide. 
It stood on rising ground, on the south side of the 
monastic buildings. The river Flir now cuts the site 
in two; but there is very clear evidence that the river 
has changed its course, and that in the olden time it 
flowed on the east and north sides of the Monastery. 
In addition to the above must be taken into consi- 
deration the fragments of some earlier church which 
have been incorporated in the walls of the Abbey 
Church of Strata Florida. There are pieces of moulded 
stonework cut out of a rather friable, coarse sand- 
stone, which I have found embedded in the walls 
of the presbytery, the west end of the north aisle, and 
the relieving arch over the western arch of the tower 
crossing. The moulded stonework of this arch is also 
entirely different from any other in the church, being cut 
out of a similar kind of stone, and in very small pieces, 
as if the builders had worked up fragments of free- 
stone which, having been previously used, would not 
enable them to cut it out to the same sized scantling 
as if sawn from the block. 
_ It might be asserted that the fragments embedded 
in the walls were pieces of waste from the masons’ 
work, or portions of mouldings accidentally broken 
and thrown on one side, and then utilised as walling 
stone; but the piece in the relieving arch on the 
western side of the tower has been painted in oil colour 
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before it was built into the arch, and this distinctly 
proves it came from some other building, Why might 
it not have been brought from Ystrad Flair? Tradition 
says that Rhys ap Tewdwr’s Monastery was burnt, and 
certainly amongst the stone hauled out from the founda- 
tions at Hen Mynachlog are many showing traces of 
fire. I also found on the site fragments of freestone of 
similar quality to those referred to above. 

Rhys ap Gruffydd probably found his grandfather's 
Monastery in a ruinous condition owing to the long 
continued warfare in which his country was engaged up 
to the time when he founded Strata Florida. He then 
decided to found another and a larger building on 
a more convenient site. It was the period when the 
Cistercian was the most popular and prosperous monas- | 
tic Order in Europe. At that time Welsh princes ! 
were founding Cistercian houses in Wales, as witness 
Strata Marcella, Abbey-Cwmhir, and Valle Crucis ; 
and doubtless the Cluniac Monastery of Rhys ap Tew- 
dwr, as it was called by. Camden, became merged in the 
new foundation for the Cistercian Order founded by 
Rhys ap Gruffydd.’ 

There is no trace of any earlier building at Strata 
Florida. It is perfectly clear that with the exception 
of the fragments found embedded in the walls, as above 
described, the church was built between 1164 and 1203, 
and it is most probable that the monks would utilise 
any freestone they could obtain from the ruins of Ystrad 
Fldr for their new building, as freestone had to be 
brought long distances for use in Cardiganshire, and 
was consequently a very expensive material. 





-1 See a recital of charter of Rhys ap Gruffydd, Arch. Camb., 1st 
Ser., vol, iii, p, 202, 1. 6 ;—* To all the sons of Holy Mother Church 
who shall see this charter, Rese, son of Griffin, son of Rese the Great, 
greeting. I make it known to you all that I have given and granted 
to the monks of Stratfieur, serving God and the blessed Mary there, 
for the remedy of my soul and of the souls of my parents, in pure 
and perpetual alms, al/ the donations which my father Griffin of pious 
memory, and my grandfather Rese and all his sons gave, as their char- 
ters witness.” 
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Mr. Willis-Bund, in his arguments in favour of the 
Clares having been the founders of Strata Florida, 
mentions that the heraldic tiles which have been found 
are those of Despencer and Northampton, both offshoots 
of the Clares. No doubt a large number of tiles with 
the arms of the Despencers thereon have been found ; 
but it must be borne in mind these were not laid 
down until the time of Edward II, long after the date 
of the foundation of the Abbey. The descendants of 
- Rhys ap Gruffydd had by that time lost much of the 
great power and influence which they had once pos- 
sessed, and it is probable that they were not in a posi- 
tion to assist materially in the restoration of the Abbey 
(after the great fire of 1284) which their ancestors had 
founded and endowed. The great and powerful De- - 
spencer, the favourite of Edward II, might have given 
the tiles which were used by the monks to floor the 
church at that time, and they naturally would use the 
tiles with the armorial bearings of a benefactor who 
possibly contributed towards the restoration. 

I will not attempt to discuss the various questions 
raised upon the reading and wording of the charters 
quoted by Mr. Willis-Bund, as that matter will most 
probably be dealt with by some of our members who 
have special knowledge on the subject, which I do not 
possess. I hope, however, the facts which I have stated 
will assist in proving that Rhys ap Tewdwr was the 
original founder of Ystrad Flar, and Rhys ap Gruffydd 
of Strata Florida. 


Rhayader, Oct. 23, 1888. 





ON FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT STRATA 
FLORIDA ABBEY. 


BY STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, ESQ., F.R.1.B.A. 


Since nity. paper. on this subject was read at the Den- 
bigh Meeting last year, the further excavation of the 
ruins of the Cistercian Abbey Church of Strata Florida 
has been carried out under my direction. At that 
Meeting’ it. was decided, if a sufficient fund was 
subscribéd, to continue the excavations which were 
commenced in June 1887, to clear away the accumu- 
lated soil and rubbish from the site, and store on the 
spot the mouldings and other details of the church that 
were hidden from view underneath the masses of fallen 
débris and rubbish which had accumulated during 
three centuries of neglect and decay. 

The Committee of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation determined to recommence the work of exca- 
vating the site of the Abbey Church in May last. At 
that time the funds subscribed for the purpose only 
amounted to £90; but during the progress of the 
works subscriptions have been received and promised 
raising the amount available for clearing the site of the 
church, sacristy, chapter-house, and part of the cloister, 
to £165. 

On the 24th of May last the works were recom- 
menced, and a staff of men under an efficient clerk of 
the works have been employed continuously up to the 
4th instant, when the whole of the funds being ex- 
hausted, it was considered desirable to suspend opera- 
tions until further subscriptions became available, and 
until after the 20th instant, when it is proposed that 
a deputation of the Association shall visit Strata Florida 
for the purpose of inspecting the state of the work, 
and to meet the Local Committee which has been 
formed in the district, and whom it is hoped will con- 
tinue the work inaugurated by the Cambrian Archeo- 
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There is also one other historical fact which should 
be mentioned in connection with the destruction of the 
Abbey Church by fire, that has lately been published, 
viz., The Chronicle of St. Werburgh, which ends a.p. 
1295, The writer was contemporary with the event he 
describes ; and the truth of his description is most cer- 
tainly borne out by the evidence that has come to 
light during the excavations. 

The Chronicle of St. Werburgh states as follows :— 
1284. In the same year, within twelve days of Christ- 
mas, a great misfortune happened to the Abbey of 
Strata Florida in Wales. The fire and lightning struck 
the belfry, and burned the whole of it, with the bells, 
without the flames being seen; and then [the fire | 
devoured the whole church, which was completely 
covered with lead, as far as the walls, except the pres- 
bytery, which was seen to be miraculously preserved, 
inasmuch as the body of our Lord was kept there on 
the great altar, under lock (as elsewhere is the case, 
according to universal custom). Whatever was there, 
except the walls of the church, was burned in that fire, 
including the choral books and bells. This happened 
in the night.” 

This does not agree with the statement, more or less 
implied, by Wharton in Anglia Sacra, vol. i, p. 156, 
followed by Roberts in his account in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, 1848, p. 123, and also repeated by myself 


the English who dwelt in those parts, and their towns, and specially 
the town of Pool. Wherefore the English invading those parts 


with a strong power, and utterly laying them waste and ravaging 


them with fire, hunger, and sword, left them a desert, not even 
sparing children or churches, nor the Monastery of Strata Florida, 
wherein the King himself was a guest; the church of which and its 
choir, even up to the high altar, they used as a stable, and pillaged 
even th patens; and they carried away into England more than a 
thousand children, of both sexes, to be their servants. Yet did the 
same Owen do no small hurt to the English, slaying many of them, 
and carrying off the arms, horses, and tents of the King’s eldest son, 
the Prince of Wales, and of other lords, which he bare away for his 
own behoof to the mountain fastnesses of Snowdon.” (Chronitele of 
Adam de Usk, p. 191.) 
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in my former paper published in the Arch. Camb.,1887, 
p- 292, that the Abbey was burnt during the Welsh 
wars, 23rd Edward I, 1295. 

However this may be, there is ample evidence in the 
ruins themselves of a great conflagration having taken 
place, which destroyed the Abbey Church ; and I will 
not now enter upon the question whether The Chronicle 
of St. Werburgh is correct as to the date of the destruc- 
tion by fire, and the cause of that fire, but I may men- 
tion that in Edward I’s charter, dated 30 March 1300, 
he distinctly states that the Abbey was burnt down by 
mistake during the Welsh wars. There is a tradi- 
tion in the district that it was burnt down by King 
Edward’s orders ; and the place is still pointed out on 
the high ground overlooking the Abbey, at Bwlch- 
rhyd-y-meirch, or the Pass of the War Horses, where 
the King halted his army, and it is said waited for the 
Abbot to come, according to his promise, with the prin- 
cipal men of Cardiganshire, to make their submission. 
The Abbot failing to fulfil his promise, the King was 
so incensed that he gave orders for the destruction of 
the Monastery by fire. 

Of course it is just possible that the church was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1284, and that King Edward’s forces 
in 1295 only destroyed the conventual buildings, and 
spared the church. 

The plans and drawings which accompany this paper 
will show what has been already uncovered of the 
Abbey Church, sacristy, chapter-house, cloister, and 
cemetery. 

The whole of the site over which we had permission 
to excavate is within the churchyard of the parish of 
Strata Florida, a very extensive burial-ground ; but for- 
tunately no modern burials had taken place in that 
portion of it occupied by the ruins or immediately sur- 
rounding them. 

Having obtained permission from the Bishop of St. 
David’s, Mr. Powell (the patron of the living), the Vicar, 
and churchwardens, to proceed with the works, one 
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of the first things to be done was to build retaining 
walls of the rough rubble stone taken out of the ruins 
to fence in the site, and also to form a revetment-wall 
for the deposit of the enormous mass of soil and débris, 
amounting to about 3,500 cubic yards, which had to 
be excavated, but which could not be removed outside 
the limits of the churchyard. 

The next step was to protect the walls both above 
and below the ground, as they were uncovered, and to 
prevent further damage to what was left of the ruins. 
A portion of the west wall, which was in danger of 
falling, has been refaced ; and the respond of the south 
arcade, a most important fragment, fortunately still in 
situ, has been carefully reset in cement. Unfortunately, 
for want of such preservative measures havifg been 
taken, a fragment of the north wall, which stood 
40 ft. high above the surface of the surrounding heaps 
of débris, fell during the last winter, and now only 
about 10 to 12 ft. of it remains above the floor-level. 
This is the angle of the north transept, which appears 
to have been tolerably perfect when the view was 
taken of the Abbey by Buck in 1741, and it shows a 
portion of the great north window then standing. It 
was probably a triplet; and the banded shafts which 
appear in Buck’s view were, no doubt, the external 
portions of each side-light ; and I think there can also 
be traced in the view a portion of the projecting but- 
tress forming the external wall of the newel-staircase 
on the north-eastern angle of the north transept, which 
was discovered in 1887, and has now been uncovered 
internally and externally. 

Externally the north wall of the north transept has 
been cleared, also the east and south walls of the pres- 
bytery, the east wall of the chapels in the south tran- 
sept, and of the sacristy and chapter-house, disclosing 
the freestone plinths and magnificent buttresses, and 
proving that all the external angles of the church had 
finely dressed ashlar freestone quoins throughout, of a 
very fine-grained and compact yellowish-white sand- 
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stone, the joints being very close, and the workman- 
ship of the highest possible character. 

A portion also of the south wall of the nave has 
been cleared in the cloister, enabling us to find the 
south-east door of the nave, with its beautifully 
moulded jambs, perfect for a height of nearly 4 feet. 
The external wall on the south side of the church was 
plastered, owing to the position here of the alley of the _ 
cloister next the nave, which was used as the living- 
room for the brethren, being furnished with bookcases 
against the church wall, and reading-desks or “ carols” 
in the window-recesses looking out on the central 
area. 

One jamb was also discovered of the south-western 
doorway of the nave, opening into the western alley of 
the cloister. At the north-west angle of the nave, the 
base of the angle-buttress has also been found. In 
Buck’s view the buttresses of the responds of the north 
and south arcade are shown tolerably perfect. These 
have now disappeared, but the bases will, no doubt, be 
found when the pathway in front of the west wall, 
giving access to the ruins through the great west door- 
way, has been excavated. 

With reference to the great west doorway, which 
with the western window of the south aisle are the 
only portions of the exterior, except the fragment of 
the north transept previously mentioned, that were 
visible before the excavations commenced, I have only 
to add, in addition to the description I gave in my 
former paper, that it possessed another inner member, 
probably a banded nook-shaft and arch-mould similar 
to those remaining, and the jambs for the door. This 
was obliterated when the preservative works were ex- 
ecuted, many years ago, by the late Colonel W. E. 
Powell of Nanteos, and which have preserved this 
beautiful door from the fate which has overtaken all 
the rest of this magnificent building. 

It must be noted that the rear-arch and semicir- 
cular hood-mould thereto are modern. The ancient 
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rear arch, no doubt, followed the line of the flat, seg- 
mental, bold label-moulding of similar section to the 
other stringcourses that have been discovered, running 
under the windows of the north and south aisles and 
~ in the eastern chapels. 

The outer walls of the nave do not appear to have 
had buttresses corresponding with the responds of the 
piers in the aisles, and therefore, if it was intended to 
groin the aisles, the transverse ribs would have sprung 
from corbels, and the builders appear to have consi- 
dered that the outer walls were sufficiently strong to 
sustain the thrust of the aisle-groining. This was not 
the case in those portions of the church which were 
actually groined, viz., the presbytery and eastern 
chapels of the transepts. The excavation of the exter- 
nal face of the walls of this portion of the church has 
disclosed the fact that pilasters were built to take 
the thrust of the groining and arches at every point, 
and that the greatest care was taken to build them 
solidly and well. 

We found no trace of groining in the north and 
south aisles; and there is every reason to believe they 
were not groined. The only indication that it was 
intended that they should be groined at some future 
time is the provision of the responds for carrying the 
transverse ribs on the aisle-sides of the nave arcade- 

iers. 
. Following the line of external excavation we come 
now to the north transept, the whole external face of 
which has been cleared down to the original ground- 
level, and it has enabled us to find the plinths of the 
square buttresses of Norman type, and the elabo- 
rate mouldings of the north door. Here was found the 
fragment of carved moulding of lily-pattern, exactly 
the same as in the north door of St. David’s Cathedral 
Church, where it is used as the hood-mould, and has 
been copied by Sir Gilbert Scott as the hood-mould of 
the west door of the nave; also some fragments of 
dog-tooth moulding, evidently a portion of one of the 
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members of the arch ; and a very peculiar, carved, foli- 
ated centre of a hood-mould, which may have been car- 
ried round the head of the north transept window. 
There is no doubt this doorway was of equal richness, 
in point of design and ornamentation, with the great 
west door of the church. 

The external north-east angle of the church has not 
been cleared, as it was one of the places selected for 
deposit of soil and débris ; the space for that purpose 





Moulding from North Door. One-fourth size. 


being so limited, I was compelled to avail myself of 
this angle, and enclose it with a revetment-wall; but 
there can be no doubt that externally it is exactly the 
same as the corresponding angle on the south-east, 
which has been cleared, and where the interesting series 
of monks’ graves have been discovered. 

The external wall of the east end of the presbytery, 
like the north face of the north transept, has been 
cleared down to the original ground-level ; and there 
were, in addition to the angle-buttresses, square pilas- 
ters carried up between the centre and side-lights of 
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the east window, which was a triplet with external 
banded shafts. These pilasters, like the buttresses, 
were of ashlar-work, and were probably carried up to 
the same height, and terminated in the same way. 

Externally, on the eastern side of the south transept, 
have been found a series of monks’ graves, some of 
which have still their carved head-stones in situ. They 
are of early date, with very curious interlaced rope- 
work pattern of Celtic type carved thereon. The 
graves are covered with rough local stone slabs, some 
of them showing the peculiar diagonal tooling of the 
Norman period. The first one found has a cross carved 
on it, and it may be the grave of Abbot David, who 
died in 1182, when the Abbey was being built. The 
second one has on it a rough outline still remaining, 
as if an attempt had been made to carve a portion 
of an ecclesiastical vestment in low relief. One of the 
tombs is coped ; and in the small building which lies 
just outside the chapter-house were found two of the 
head-stones, and most fortunately one of them actually 
fitted the broken base of one that was missing, and 
which at an early date had been repaired with lead 
cramps. The cramps were still in situ. It is probable 
that this head-stone was broken at the time of the 
fire, and subsequently repaired, as ashes and burnt 
wood were found here in considerable quantities, toge- 
ther with pieces of lead, which had been melted into 
curious, fantastic shapes. 

Continuing the excavation along the face of the 
eastern wall of the south transept, we discovered, still 
in situ, the window of the sacristy ; and beyond this 
there is a change in the character of the walls, the 
workmanship being inferior, and there is an absence of 
the ashlar quoins. In fact, from this point, so far as 
the excavations have been carried along the east wall 
of the chapter-house, there are evident indications of 
alterations and later work, and there are also founda- 
tions of buildings which have been erected in compa- 
ratively modern times. 
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The small building east of the chapter-house (see 
plan) I think belongs to this class of work ; at any rate 
it was later than the church, and may have been some 
small outbuilding, possibly belonging to the Monastery, 
as there are traces of fire in the bottom of it as if it 
had been burnt down. Whatever it was, it did not 
disclose any features of interest when excavated, and 
the walls were simply rough rubble masonry. It has 
now been covered up with the débris and soil excavated 
out of the church. 

The chapter-house! has also evidently been altered 
since it was originally planned. The entrance-door is 
not central. There is a door blocked up in the south 
wall, with mouldings apparently similar in character to 
the north door of the north transept. 

The chapter-house has the foundations still remain- 
ing of the stone bench upon which the monks sat in 
conclave, and masses of the entrance-doorway have 
been found consisting of arch-moulds, bases, and capi- 
tals, and a portion of the base-mould of one side of the 
door still an situ. The character of the mouldings 


1 Since reading this paper at Cowbridge, the clearing of the 
chapter-house has been completed, and in the north-eastern angle 
was discovered a large monumental slab of peculiar pattern, with a 
cross in the upper portion, and three panels in the lower part. It 
had been crushed by the fall of the superstructure, and was in a 
very shattered condition. Underneath, in a shallow grave about 
2 feet deep, was found a mass of human bones and twelve or thir- 
teen skulls. The latter had been carefully placed at the head of the 
grave, and were in fairly perfect condition. One of the skulls ap- 
peared to be that of a female,—a small but well formed head. The 
others, so far as could be seen, were fine, well developed heads, and 
the teeth in some were very perfect and regular. The human 
remains were all carefully replaced in the grave, the tombstone re- 
paired as well as it was possible to do so with cement, and relaid in 
the exact position and level at which it was found. The east wall 
of the ambulatory of the cloisters has also been discovered. 

On clearing out the remains of the sacristy or vestry a large vault 
was found, which was built partially under the south wall of the 
south-eastern chapel. The wall was carried on a relieving arch, the 
vault being solidly constructed of good masonry. In this were some 
human bones and fragments of tle canopied altar-tombs which were 
in the adjoining chapel. 

5TH SER., VOL, VI, 3 
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found is clearly of later date than the -hurch ; they 
are of Early English type, whilst all the work in the 
church itself is distinctly Transitional or late Norman. 
The mouldings of the chapter-house door consist of 
bold rounds filleted, and deep hollows; the capitals are 
slender, with stiff-leaved foliage. 

Fragments of capitals and bases found here belong 
apparently to the cloister-arcade, which was probably 
carried on slender double shafts with capitals, in which 
the dog-tooth moulding was introduced. 

Returning now to the interior of the church, and 
commencing at the west end of the nave, one of the 
most important and interesting facts discovered was 
the finding of the western respond of the south arcade 
in situ, for a height of 10 feet above the floor-level of 
the nave. 

At Strata Florida we have found an unique and pecu- 
liar type of arcade, the bases of the piers having cham- 
fered plinths, with the angles also chamfered, carried 
up square for a height of nearly 7 feet above the floor. 
At this height rested the bases of the piers, the piers 
having a central group of four semicircular shafts with 
four smaller three-quarter shafts attached, carrying 
the sub-arch and outer members of the arcade-arches.’ 

The bases were richly moulded, and terminated 
with a peculiar claw-like ornament on the line of the 
piers. The base-moulds of the shafts were designed 
with a view to be seen from below, and above the level 
of the eye, which is another striking peculiarity at 
Strata Florida. 

Alterations have been made in the shape of the bases 
of the piers subsequent to the great fire, and we found 
that fragments of moulded work had been used as 
quoins in repairing the damage caused by the burning 
of the Abbey Church in 1284. Originally all the piers 


2 Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. Seddon, to whom I pointed 
out this feature, agree in thinking that it is peculiar to Strata 
Florida Abbey Church. 
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were of oblong plan, but have been altered at some 
later period, probably after the fire. 

- At the west end are still standing, in the two western 
bays of the arcades, the division-walls between the 
nave and north and south aisles, as at Tintern Abbey; 
but this longitudinal wall is not bonded into the square 
bases of the piers, but has been built at some subse- 
quent date. It can be traced up to the pulpitum, as 
the foundations of it are still to be seen; and there is 
a set-off in the plinth of the sixth pier from the west, 
in the north and south arcade, which seems to indicate 
that it was part of the original intention of the builders 
to build such a wall. Whether it was removed before 
the dissolution of the Monastery, or at some later 
period, it is now impossible to tell; but it opens a field 
for inquiry upon this subject, and it would be interest- 
ing to learn what was the Cistercian rule with regard 
to this division of the body of the church into three 
portions, and whether in the earlier Cistercian churches 
it was part of the original design or not. 

The arcade-arches of the nave differed, those on the 
north side being alternately of two different sections 
for four openings from the west, and then the remain- 
ing three openings corresponding with the fourth. On 
the south side this arrangement was also followed, but 
there was a third section introduced, so that in the 
nave there were three distinct sets of arch-mouldings 
of very early transitional type ; in fact, of late Norman 
character. These are illustrated in the drawings, and 
the letters on the plan refer to the sections of the 
arches. 

At the west end a quantity of fragments of moulded 
jambs were found with the keel-moulding, which indi- 
cates later work ; and these probably are fragments of 
the great west window, which may have been a triplet of 
similar character to the west window of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral Church, with the external arches springing from 
banded shafts ; and internally, no doubt, also somewhat 
resembling Llandaff, for upon making a comparison of 

32 
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the fragments of mouldings found in this part of the 
church with the drawings of Llandaff which Messrs. 
Seddon and Carter kindly lent me, I am satisfied that 
the west end of Strata Florida must in many particu- 
lars have resembled the west end of Llandaff; and, 
indeed, the entire church seems to come in as an inter- 
mediate design between that Cathedral Church and 
St. David's, partaking in some respects of characteris- 
tics of both churches. 

In Buck’s view, before referred to, the external 
shafts are seen in the fragment of the window in the 
north transept ; and I think there is very little doubt 
that the east window was externally of similar charac- 
ter, as near thereto we have found fragments of jamb- 
moulds with the keel-moulding, and a quantity of the 
band-moulds of very plain and early type. 

At Strata Florida as at Llandaff we have pointed 
windows in conjunction with the round arch of the 
western door; and in the choir and south transept 
of St. David’s Cathedral Church we have plain, pointed 
windows exactly corresponding in design with those 
found at Strata Florida. 

The west window of the south aisle, which is perfect 
except the rear arch, had plain freestone quoins inside, 
and a stringcourse at the base of the inside sill, which 
* was stopped by the respond of the arcade, and not car- 
ried into the nave. This window is of plain and very 
early transitional type. It had no grooves for the 
glass, but provision has been made for fixing the glaz- 
ing by means of iron bars in an external rebate. Before 
the glazing was done it appears to have been closed 
with a shutter. 

Fragments of window-jambs, sills, aud heads, which 
turned up during the excavations are of similar charac- 
ter to the windows described, and it is probable that 
the aisle and clerestory windows were of the same type 
as the one now to be seen in situ. 

There was a similar window in all respects at the 
west end of the north aisle; a portion of one jamb stiil 
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remains inside, and the stringcourse is perfect. ‘There 
is a fragment of projecting freestone, forming a flat sill, 
near the east end of the north aisle, which I think 
indicates a portion of one of the aisle-windows. Thus, 
with the window at the east end of the sacristy, and a 
fragment of a window blocked up in the chapter-house, 
are all the remains of windows I discovered in situ. 

In the presbytery were found masses of the internal 
jambs of the great east window, which had fallen for- 
ward, and had been buried under the débris. They are 
of very peculiar type, much resembling in character 
the east window of the presbytery of St. David’s Cathe- 
dral Church, which was built by Bishop Peter de Leia. 
[nstead, however, of the lozenge or diagonal style of 
ornament, as at St. David’s, this has a pattern with 
pellet ornament and concentric circles of distinctly 
Norman character. 

In no part of the ruins was a fragment of window- 
tracery of any kind discovered. A mullion was found 
in the chapter-house, but was probably from the con- 
ventual buildings. 

The church of Strata Florida was built at one period, 
extending over a term of something like forty years, 
at the time of a transitional period of architecture, 
when the Norman was changing into the Early Eng- 
lish. The Cistercians were among the first to adopt 
the pointed arch; and this they employed entirely 
at Strata Florida, except at the great western doorway. 

I have been able to measure the radius of the arches 
from the fragments of voussoirs that have been found 
belonging to the nave and chapel-arcades, and also 
the arches of the central crossing which carried the low 
tower or belfry which was characteristic of the Cister- 
cian churches of that period, the type of which may be 
seen in the neighbouring church of Llanbadarn Fawr. 

The tower was carried on massive piers, the two 
western piers being square on their western face and 
also along the line of the choir. Eastwards they were 
similar to the eastern piers, which are of clustered 
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shafts. The shafts supporting the inner members of 
the lantern-arches were semicircular, and attached to 
the square piers, the outer members being carried on 
three-quarter nook-shafts. The bases are of late Nor- 
man or transitional type. 

The building of the walls separating the choir from 
the transepts was clearly not intended in the original 
plan ; and if such a separation existed before the fire, 
the division was by means of wooden screens. ‘There 
is no doubt that important changes took place in the 
ritual arrangements of the church when the tile-floors 
were laid ; the level of the floors was raised in the 
choir and presbytery, and these dividing walls were 
then built. Originally the floor of the presbytery was 
only one or two steps higher than the floor of the nave, 
and the choir and transepts were at the same level as 
the nave and aisles. 

Of the four grand arches which formed the lantern 
I have been able to find sufficient fragments to identify 
the sections of each. The western arch, the sub-arch 
of which was carried on massive, corbelled brackets, 
one of which has been found perfect, was of different 
section and of different quality of stone to the others. 
The stone is a rather friable, coarse sandstone grit, and 
I have little doubt was brought from the more ancient 
Monastery of Ystrad Flur, as there are portions of 
similar stone, and similarly moulded, embedded in the 
altered piers of the nave ; and in all probability a good 
deal of the freestone mouldings of the old Monastery 
was worked up at Strata Florida. In the relieving 
arch on the western side of the Jantern, which has 
fallen in a mass, and a portion of which still remains 
intact, was embedded a small piece of the same kind 
of stone moulded, and which had been painted in oil 
colours. This most distinctly proves that it came 
from Ystrad Flur. It would be quite possible that 
fragments of mouldings might get worked up in the 
walls during construction, pieces of waste from the 
masons’ work, or a fragment of moulding accidentally 
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broken, but certainly they would not be painted ; and 
thavelore this fragment conclusively proves that the 
monks of Strata Florida used up some of the materials 
from the abandoned Monastery of Ystrad Flur founded 
by Rhys ap Tewdwr. 
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Fragmeut of Capital supposed to have come from Ystrad Flur. 


The north and south arches were of different sec- 
tion, of alternate bands of white oolite and the purple 
stone from Caerfai, near St. David’s. They correspond 
with the chapel-arcades in the character of their mould- 
ings, and are distinctly Transitional in type. 

The eastern arch was also of oolite, but of earlier 
form, the sub-arch being a_ bold, semicircular roll- 
moulding of Norman character. These facts indicate 
that the choir was in all probability first built, and 
then the transepts followed. 

Passing from the choir to the north transept, it was 
found, upon clearing away the soil and débris, that the 
walls of the three eastern chapels of this transept were 
in a fairly perfect condition for a height of something 
like 4 to 5 feet above the floor-level ; the line of piers 
of the chapel-arcade being also sufficiently perfect to 
enable us to judge of what must have been the very 
fine appearance of the line of chapel-arcades looking 
from north to south through the arches of the great 
central tower. 

In these chapels were found the bases of the altars 
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in each case fairly perfect, and tile-pavements of very 
beautiful design, of incised and encauatic tiles. In 
addition to the tile-pavements found in these chapels 
it was discovered that the whole of the transepts, north 
and south, as well as the remaining chapels in the 
south transept, and the whole of the choir and pres- 
bytery, had been similarly paved. 

Some of the tiles have armorial bearings, the dragon 
of Wales, the griffin, the arms of Despenser, and one 
plain shield with a chevronel. 

The tile-pavements are singularly beautiful in design, 
and of very rich glazing and colouring ; the patterns 
are unique ; and at Strata Florida I believe we have 
discovered probably the finest series of tile-pavements 
to be seen in any ruined abbey in England or Wales. 
As a rule they are found in a most fragmental state, — 
broken up sometimes, to be replaced by sepulchral 
slabs, sometimes from causes not explainable; therefore 
we are exceptionally fortunate in discovering so many 
beautiful examples of these early tiles. 

One of the patterns exhibits the figure of a civilian 
in the costume of the fourteenth century, clad in a 
close-fitting tunic, or ‘‘cote hardi’, reaching to the 
thighs, with the hood worn over the head and over the 
shoulders ; close-fitting pantaloons or hose envelope 
the thighs and legs, and long liripipes fall from his 
close-fitting sleeves. In his left hand is held a roundel 
of some description (it may be intended for a hunting- 
horn), whilst a dog sitting on his haunches, and trees, 
figure as accessories. The costume depicted on this 
tile is of the period of Edward JI, and therefore seems 
to fix the date of the manufacture and laying of these 
pavements at Strata Florida in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and it is curious that the pavements have been 
broken and repaired in an irregular way, which pro- 
bably indicates the damage done during the occupation 
of the Abbey by Henry IV’s troops in 1402. 

The original pavement of the church was formed of 
rough, local slate slabs, and they still remain in the 
aisles and western portion of the nave to some extent. 
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When the tile-pavements were laid, the level of the 
floor was raised ; and the fragments of charred material 
found underneath the tiles, and lying at the original 
floor-level, prove without a doubt that this work was 
done after the fire in 1284. 

The tiling of the nave west of the monks’ choir, for 
a certain distance westward of the pulpitum, is formed 
of large red tiles with a greenish glaze, laid diagonally; 
but with the pattern of a large cross inserted, formed 
by a double row of tiles laid square to the lines of the 
church. Iam inclined to think this portion of tile- 
paving marks the choir of the conversz, or lay brethren, 
and also the line of the rood-screen. 

In front of the pulpitum are the bases of two altars, 
in front of which burials have taken place; but no 
trace of inscripi: 1 or memorial-slab has been found to 
indicate whose bodies lie beneath the pavement. The 
bodies were laid to rest in their monks’ robes, without 
any coffin, and simply deposited in the earth at a depth 
of not more than 2 feet below the floor. In accordance 
with Cistercian rule, these bodies would probably be 
those of the abbots or of some of the nobles of the 
founder’s race, Prince Rhys ap Griffith. 

The chapels in both transepts had clustered piers 
corresponding with those of the central tower, and 
pointed arches of early transitional type, the mouldings 
of the arches in the northern chapels being different to 
those in the south transept. 

Round the arches was a hood-mould which was car- 
ried round the whole of the transepts as a stringcourse, 
a fragment of which is still 2n situ at the north-western 
angle of the north transept ; and there were traces of 
an angle-shaft at that point, showing an intention of 
eventually groining the transepts, but which was never 
carried out. 

The chapels were groined, and the handsomely carved 
central boss has been found in each case, with portions 
of the iron rings from which lamps were suspended 
in front of the altars. The groin-ribs of the three 
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northern chapels are in section exactly similar to those 
in the Trinity Chapel and the circular adjunct called 
‘‘Becket’s Crown” in the eastern part of Canterbury 
Cathedral Church, the date of which was 1174, which 
would exactly correspond with the period when pro- 
bably this portion of the church was built. There are 
traces of wall-painting in these chapels, which had been 
subsequently plastered over and whitewashed. 

The whole of the chapels and presbytery were 
painted in fresco, and there is adhering to the stone- 
work and mouldings some of the vermillion paint which 
still retains its brilliant colour. After the great fire in 
1284 the whole was covered with whitewash. 

The wars of Edward I had impoverished the Abbey 
of Strata Florida, the great nobles and princes of Wales 
had been deprived of their estates, and the King’s 
grant of £78 was but little enough to repair the damage 
which had been caused by his forces; and though from 
time to time generous benefactors, no doubt, had given 
the monks donations, enabling them to partially restore 
and beautify their magnificent church, the glory of 
Strata Florida departed when the independence of 
Wales was lost, on the death of Prince Llywelyn at 
Cefn y Bedd. 

In the southern chapels the walls were found perfect 
to the line of the stringcourse, which ran round each 
chapei at the level of the windows ; but not a trace of 
the windows remains, except fragments of the jambs, 
which had fallen outside. ‘The altars in these chapels 
are detached from the walls, and behind these were 
found quantities of fragments of stained glass which 
had dropped ont of the windows into the narrow space 
between the altars and the wall. It has all very much 
perished, but traces can still be seen, on some of the 
fragments, of beautiful, foliated work of the most deli- 
cate description; and there is no doubt that in addition 
to the wall-painting, the windows in the chapels were 
filled with stained glass. Fragments of the leading 
have also been discovered, in which the stained glass 
was fixed. 
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The groin-mouldings in one of these chapels were most 
elaborately decorated with dog-tooth ornament; and 
these southern chapels appear to have been much richer 
in ornamentation than those in the north transept. 
Three pisciuas have been found,—two fairly perfect, 
one rather fragmentary,—in the chapels. ‘The spaces 
for the sedilia and piscina were also found in the pres- 
bytery ; and the piscina which was discovered in the 
excavations made in 1846 was also found amongst the 
débris. The groining of the chapels sprang from angle- 
shafts resting on brackets similar to those at St. David’s 
Cathedral. The angle-shafts had capitals; one fine 
specimen was found. 

In the south chapel next the sacristy were found 
the remains of two magnificent recessed and canopied 
altar-tombs, of Decorated work of exceeding beauty, 
executed in a fine oolitic stone, probably Caen stone. 
The carving of these tombs was of the greatest delicacy 
and finish, and of the highest artistic character. Frag- 
ments of sculpture found show that each contained 
an effigy. There were also found two pairs of hands 
(one evidently a male, the other a female) clasped in 
the attitude of prayer, and a fragment of the wreath 
on a helmet, and portions of drapery of a lady’s robe. 
It is, therefore, probable that these were the tombs of 
a knight and his lady, erected during the latter part of 
the fourteenth or early in the fifteenth century. 

The base of each monument was formed of alabaster 
panels protected by an iron grille, as the holes still 
remain in the base-stone where the bars were fixed, and 
fragments of the alabaster still remain in situ. The 
iron grille would be erected to guard them from injury. 
The bars have been violently wrenched away. 

From fragments of alabaster that have been found 
in the other chapels there is little doubt that the altars 
had carved alabaster reredoses of very beautiful design. 

There was also found a carved monk’s head in white 
stone, probably a portion of a figure of St. Bernard, 
that may have stood upon a bracket, or it may have 
formed part of one of the tombs. 
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In the south transept have been found the founda- 
tion walls of the staircase leading to the dormitory of 
the monks, to enable the brethren to go to service at 
midnight- without having to pass through the cold 
cloister. Underneath this staircase was a tomb of 
masonry facing north and south, which had been dese- 
erated and filled again with débris, amongst which I 
found some of the most beautiful fragments of the cano- 
pied tombs I have before described, and amongst them 
a pair of blacksmith’s tongs. The stairs were probably 
of stone, but no remains of the steps have been found. 

In clearing the sacristy, which has only been parti- 
ally done, a set of gyves or manacles has been found, 
with a lock upon them of very ancient pattern. These 
may have been used for punishing any refractory in- 
mate of the Monastery, or may be a relic of the occupa- 
tion by Henry IV’s troops, who might have used them 
to secure their prisoners, but did not think them worth 
carrying back to England when the occupation of the 
Monastery as a military post ceased. 
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Amongst the débris have been found a good many 
fragments of medizval pottery ; three spurs, one evi- 
dently of the early part of the fifteenth century, the 
other two of later date; anda quantity of fragments of 
glass bottles of the seventeenth century, relics of the 
occupation of the Abbey by the Stedman family. 
These will be placed in the museum which it is hoped 
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will be constructed out of the sacristy, and where the 
finer specimens of carving will be deposited. 





Door-Latch. 


As to the ritual arrangements of the Abbey Church, 
the monks’ choir extended (as shown on the plan) from 
the pulpitum eastward to the eastern arch of the cen- 
tral tower, the transepts were shut off with walls, and 
there were doors leading from the transepts into the 
monks’ choir, the rebates for which were cut in the 
piers of the tower. There are traces of screens in front 
of all the chapels, and separating the north and south 
aisles from the transepts. 

Many of these ritual arrangements were of subse- 
quent date to the original foundation. Originally the 
church throughout was of one level, with only one or 
at most two steps to the presbytery. Ata later date 
the floor of the presbytery has been raised, concealing 
the angle-shafts at the east end, the bases of which 
were discovered in 1887. It is not impossible that 
some very late alteration took place in the presbytery, 
for at the east end, in rear of the high altar, and for 
some distance westward thereof, common 9-inch square 
red and black tile paving of inferior quality has been 
laid, covering up the original pavement ; and the people 
who laid this floor actually took up and covered some 
of the encaustic tiles in doing so, 

There is a tradition that the Abbey Church was used 
up to the time of the civil war between Charles I and 
the parliament as the parish church, and this pavement 
and the footpace may be of post-Reformation date. 
During the civil wars the final destruction took place, 
and Strata Florida Abbey then became a ruin, and 
gradually crumbled to pieces until nothing remained 
but shapeless mounds of rubbish encumbered with 
trees, the growth of years of neglect and decay. 
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Before concluding I must call attention to the great 
beauty of the carved work which has been found in 
considerable quantities, fragments of capitals, bosses, and 
brackets for groining, all of the Transitional and Early 
English period, and displaying certain features which 
point to a Celtic element, more especially in the peculiar 
interlacing of foliage, as if the carver had been accus- 
tomed to cutting the interlaced ropework that is so 
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Masons’ Marks. Scale, one-fourth of an inch to a foot. 


peculiar to Irish and Celtic art, and could not help intro- 
ducing the same feeling in his foliage. I think this 
opens a wide field of inquiry as to who were the work- 
men that were employed at Strata Florida. They could 
scarcely be English. Could there have been a school of 
native carvers in Wales at that time? or did they em- 
ploy French, Flemish, or Irish masons ? No doubt there 
was at all times a considerable exchange of merchan- 
dise between Wales, the Continent, and Ireland. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries England must 
have been most inaccessible ; and the seaports of Cardi- 
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ganshire in those early days were probably trading 
centres where Welshmen exchanged their wool and 
other commodities with the merchants from the Conti- 
nent and traders from Ireland ; and it would be most 
interesting to compare the work at Strata Florida with 
some example of similar work in Ireland of that period. 
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Masons’ Mark: Scale, an inch and a half to a foot. 


The masons’ marks «hich are found upon the dressed 
stones throughout tne ruins are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and more especially the curious interlaced lines 
traced upon the beds of some of the moulded stonework. 

Upon all the mouldings of the arcade-arches are to 
be seen the lines which were cut upon them to enable 
the workmen to accurately set their work. The joints 
of the ashlar masonry are close, and the workmanship 
is very good. The dimensions are in all cases correct, 
and so far as I could ascertain, after taking a series of 
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careful measurements, every dimension was a multiple 
of some fractional part of the standard foot. 

And now, finally, may I appeal through this Society 
to all patriotic Welshmen and lovers of antiquity to 
aid and assist in the good work of still further clearing 
the ruins, and in rescuing from further decay the frag- 
ments of the magnificent building which the piety and 
munificence of our forefathers raised. It is a storehouse 
of ancient art lying buried after centuries of neglect 
and indifference ; and surely in these days of art edu- 
cation and art culture Welshmen will think it worth 
while to uncover and bring to view the art workman- 
ship that existed in Wales seven hundred years ago. 





I am indebted to Mr. R. W. Banks for the following 
transcripts of the Patent Rolls, 3rd Henry IV, temp. 
1402. They are an important addition to the scanty 


list of original documents relating to Strata Florida 


Abbey :— 


Patent Roll, 3 H. IV (p. 1, m. 2). 


“Whereas the Abbey of Strata Florida by the frequent aggres- 
sions of Welsh rebels, and also by raids of the King’s lieges for 
the castigation of the same rebels, is greatly impoverished, and 
its lands devastated, so that the dispersion of the Abbot and 
monks is to be feared, the King has taken the Abbey and its 
appurtenances, with all annuities, pensions, leases, etc., granted 
by its Abbots, into his hand, and has committed the custody of 
the Abbey and its lands, etc., to Thomas de Percy, Earl of Wor- 
cester, and John Belyng, Clerk, to dispose thereof to the Abbey’s 
best advantage, and for its relief; all issues to be devoted to the 
support of the Abbots and monks, for the succour and relief of 
the said place; and until this is effected, all annuities, pensions, 
etc., are to cease; none of its corn, cattle, etc., to be taken by 
purveyors for the household of the King or of the Prince of 


Wales. 
“Dated Westminster, 1 April a.n. 1402. By the Council.” 





Pat. Roll, 3 H. IV (p. 2, m. 1). 


“Appointment of Richard Lord de Grey, the King’s kinsman, 
as the King’s Lieutenant in the parts and lordships of Breken, 
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Aberustwyth, Cardygan, Kermerdyn, Buelt, and Hay, for the 
safe government of the marches of South Wales and parts adja- 
cent, and for resisting the malice of the King’s Welsh rebels. 
He is also appointed to the safe custody of the castles of the 
places above named. He is to pursue and overcome the rebels, 
with power to receive into the King’s favour those who surren- 
der their arms and find surety to give up the captains and 
leaders of all who procured them to rebel, etc. 
“ Dated at Westminster, 26 September 1402.” 


“Appointment of John Merbury and John ap Henry to mus- 
ter 120 men and 600 archers, who are to serve in the company 
of Richard Lord de Grey for the custody of the castles above 
mentioned.” 

Same date. 





Issue Roll (Rolls), 9 H. IV, Michaelmas, 16 November. 
“To Henry Prince of Wales. 


“In monies by him received by the hands of John Straunge, 
his Treasurer, for the war, of the aforesaid Treasurer at Glouces- 
ter, for the pay of 120 men-at-arms, each to take per day 12d., 
and 360 archers at 6d. per day each, for a quarter of a year, to 
stay in the Abbey of Strata Florida, and guard and defend it 
from the malice of the rebels, those who have submitted to the 
King, and to ride after and make war with the rebels, as well in 
South Wales as in North Wales, during the aforesaid time. 

“By writ of the Privy Seal. Dated of this term. £666 13s. 4d., 
for which he will account.” 





I am further indebted to Mr. Edward Owen of the 
India Office for copies of certain documents preserved 
in the British Museum. Mr. Owen observes :— 

“The following documents have been extracted 
from the British Museum (Additional MS. 24,839), a 
collection formed by the late Mr. Charles Devon, 
at one time aclerk in the Record Repository at the 
Tower. At that place were kept the archives of the 
old Augmentation Office, comprising almost every class 
of early record, and especially rich in charters and 
ecclesiastical documents. During Mr. Devon’s period 
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of service he came into possession of a number of offi- 
cially certified copies of documents then or at an earlier 
period contained in the Tower collection. 

“The first document here printed is a translation of 
the confirmation-charter of Rhys ap Gruffudd, generally 
held to have been the founder of Strata Florida Abbey. 
The document is No. 1 in Dugdale’s Appendix of In- 
struments, where it is stated to have been taken from 
the original in the Augmentation Office. The present 
translation is not in Mr. Devon’s handwriting, nor is 
its correctness certified to by any of the officers of his 
department. It is now given to render complete the 
‘Calendar of Documents relating to the Abbey’, printed 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1849, 1st Series, vol. 
iii, and on account of the notes appended to the trans- 
lation. The latter are evidently by an individual who 
was acquainted with the topography of the Abbey 
lands. 


“To all the sons of our holy Mother the Church present and 
to come, Rhys Prince of Wales wisheth Health and Peace. Be 
it known to all of you that I, Rhys, Proprietary Prince of South 
Wales, have begun to build the venerable Abbey entitled Strat- 
flur; when built have loved and cherished it, and have increased 
its Estates and Possessions, and enlarged them as much as I 
could with the assistance of the Lord, granting to it with a 
devout mind, for the cure of my soul and the souls of my pre- 
decessors and successors, land, champaign and arable and 
mountainous, for the pasture of animals, as much as is fitting 
for it; and all the Donation which I have heretofore conferred 
on the said Monastery I now again, in the 1184 year from the 
‘ Incarnation of our Lord, have confirmed by the memory of the 
present writing; my three sons also, namely, Griffith, Rhys, and 
Meredith, have at the same time, in the same place, offered the 
same donation in the hand of the Abbot of Strat-flur; firmly 
enacting in the presence of many of our army in the Church of 
St. Bridget at Rhayader, that whatsoever possessions and goods 
and chattels the same Monastery at present possesses and holds, 
whether they have been obtained by the kindness of God, 
through the grant of Pontiffs, the free gifts of Princes, the obla- 
tion of the faithful, or any other just means, they may cun- 
tinue firm to the monks of it and their successors, free and 
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wholly exempted from every secular and ecclesiastical custom 
and due.! In which we have thought proper to express these 
by their proper names. 

Nanneyrth? in its boundaries; that is to say, from Nant y 
Fleiddiast to the Wye, from the Wye to the Hedernol,* from 
the Hedernol to its source, from thence across to Blaen Yst- 
with,® from Blaen Ystwith to Tavlogen® at the bottom, from 
Tavlogen to its source; from thence straight across to March- 
nant,’ from Marchnant to Meyric,’ from Meyric to Teivy, from 
Teivy to Camddwr vechan,’ from Camddwr fechan to its source ; 
from thence along the Rossy Hollow (Pant y Wain) to Camddwr 
vawr,® afterwards through Camddwr vawr across to Hirvein 
Cadeithni, from Hirvein Cadeithni to the Ayron,’° from thence 
along the course of that river to the Foss which is between Tref- 
Coll and Brumuric (perhaps Brynmeyric), from the Foss to its 
head, from the head of the Foss in a straight line to Pen Nant 
y Gillyhir, from thence straight along the Hivant, between 
Buarth Caron and Dinas y Drittwyr (perhaps the City of the 
Traitors); from thence along the course of that river as far as the 
Grange which is called Castell y Flemmis ;" thence!” from the 


1 Inquiry should be made whether the original grant from the 
Crown of these Abbey lands in the time of Henry VIII hath any 
words to this purpose, or whether the grant may not contain a 
clause conveying the land in as large and ample a mannér as it had 
ever been held by the Abbey. 

* Farms near Rhayader. 

8 This river is well known. 

* This river falls into the Wye some miles above Rhayader. 

5 “ Blaen” means source. The river runs by the mine-works, 
Hafod, and Crosswood, and thence into the sea. 

6 A small brook which tumbles down the rock opposite Havod. 

7 Two small rivers. Marchnant falls into the Meyric, and the 
Meyric into the Teivy, on the north side thereof, between two and 
three miles below the Abbey. 

8 A small river running from the north-west, and falling into the 
Teivy about a mile to the westward of the Meyric. 

® Another river in the same direction, about two or three miles 
to the west of the other. 

10 A considerable river which falls into the sea at Aberayron. 

1 A considerable encampment, supposed to have been formerly 
thrown up and occupied by the Flemings of Pembrokeshire. 

12 Thus far all the land conveyed is to the north of the Teivy ; that 
which is conveyed from hence out lay to the south and to the east 
of that river. A part of this land, viz., that to the south of the Yst- 
with, till it comes opposite to Hafod, is allotted to the lower divi- 
sion of Gwnnws; another part of it, from the Meyric to the north 
4,3 
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Grange, from another part of the river, over the hill in the 
direction of the Rossy Hollow, to the brook between Maesglas 
and Trebrisk ; thence along the brook to Teivy, from Teivy to 
Maes-Treflynn, from Maes-Treflynn to Blaen Huden, to the lake 
of Nant y Meini; from the lake of Nant y Meini straight across 
to Llanerch y Gawiddfa (Gudva), from Llanerch y Guddva 
straight across the mountain to Gelly Angharad. That mountain 
afterwards is the boundary straight across to the source of 
Camddwr,! from thence along the course of the river to the 
Towy, from the Towy thence upward on each side of the river 
to its source ; from the source of the Towy straight to the source 
of the Arban,? from thence to the Claérwen (so, probably, it 
should be read), from thence to Glan Ellan, from thence as far 
as Croén (perhaps Craig) Gwymmon, from thence straight up- 
ward as far as Tal-Lluchynt, from thence to Ceven yr Eglen, 
from thence as far as Blaen Rhiscant, from thence across the 
mountain as far as Llan-Unben, where the meres of the afore- 
named land called Nannerth are equally intermingled with the 
just recited boundaries. 

“ Moreover, whatsoever is contained within the afore descr’ hed 
bounds all around, in plain and in wood, in waters and in m.*. 
dows and in pastures, in cultivated and uncultivated ground, 1, 
Rhys, and aforenamed sons, and my whole posterity, do give in 
fee, by perpetual right, to the monks of Strat Flur and their 
successors ; and these are the names of the more eminent places 
within these bounds,—Moyl Geydiau, Nant Eylmer, Eyrm, 
Nant Morant, Brithir, Abercoyl, Abermethen, Stratnimru (per- 
haps Stratmeyric), Kelly, Cwm Coyl, Priskyeu, Eumiun,’ 
Stratflur, Ryt-Vendigaet, Dolvawr, Llwyn-gog, Trefygwyddel, 
Ffunnon-oyer, Kellyen, Brindeny, Esger-berveth, Castell Flem- 
mis, Maesglas ; and from the donation of the sons (of) Cadwgaun 
and their heirs, and of our dominion, Ceven Rhyd-Esger-Saisson, 
one half part of Bronwennu, except the Esger (i.e. the Ridge), 
towards the Arth, where the sons of Seilsant have built their 
houses ; Trefboyth with its appurtenances; and these are the 


and west, to the.Clairwen on the east, constitutes the upper divi- 
sion of Gwnnws; tke part situated between the.Camddwr vechan 
and Camddwr vawr (i.e., the Little and Great Camddwr) makes a 
part of the upper division of Lledrod. 

1 This river is on the mountains to the south of the Teivy, and 
falls into the Towy. The Towy runs through Carmarthenshire and 
by Carmarthen. 

* The Arban falls into the Claérwen about four miles to the east 
of the Abbey, the Claérwen into the Ellan, and the Ellan into the 
Wye about twenty miles to the east of the Abbey. 
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bounds of the same according to the description of Rhys and his 
nobles, and also of his son Griffith: from Abermeylir upwards, 
along the Arth as far as the Foss which runs from the spring of 
Bleydud Orvanaun ; from thence along the hollow as far as the 
Ffos called Ffos y Byleynt, from the Ffos along the Rossy Hol- 
_ low between Marchdi and Bryn-lleude, from the Hollow as far 
as the Ffos which is the boundary, and the village called Ardis- 
emkywet which Gwenllian offered to the said monks for per- 
petual alms, with our consent and that of our sons; and the 
aforesaid Ffos is the boundary as far as the sea; and the sea as 
far as the mouth of the Arth to Abermeylir, and the wears and 
all the fishery on the shore and in the sea, from the mouth of 
the Arth to the mouth of the Ayron, we offer to the said Monas- 
tery for ever ; and also from my own proper fish-pond one day 
and one night in every week.! 

“ And of this universal donation these are the witnesses,—the 
two sons of Llaudent, Griffri, and Rhys; Iorwerth, the son of 
Edweyn ; Ediorwerth, the son of Kedivor; the two sons of 
Llewelyn, Gwrgeneu, and Cadwgaun ; Maredud, the son of Ryth- 
erch, and Gwgaun Scaica (perhaps Gwgaun Sais, 7.¢., the English- 
awan) ; Griffith, the son of Bledwit of Mabudred; and Maredud, 
the son of Eimaun, the son of Bledwit of Werthiniaun.” 


“This is followed by a translation of the confirming 
charter of Henry II (No. II in Dugdale’s Appendix), 
which, as being short, and as completing the documents 
connected with the Abbey, is given herewith :— 


“Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Acquitaen, &c. Know ye that I have granted, &c., 
to the Abbey of Strat-flur and the monks there serving God, 
the reasonable donation which Rhys, the son of Griffith, made 
to them of the lands underwritten, namely, of the Plain which 


1 From the Wye at Rhayader to the river Ayron, the most dis- 
tant points to the east and west, there are about twenty-eight miles 
(measured I mean), and from the source of Camddwr vechan to the 
Towy about ten miles; that is, where the land’has the greatest 
breadth from the north-west to the south-east. 

Many of the places are still known by the names, others have 
totally lost them ; but the knowledge or ignorance of them is, I con- 
ceive, just of the same consequence, that is, none at all. 

The land given by the sons of Cadwgan is unconnected with the 
other, and about ten miles farther to the west. It lies to the north 
of the Ayron, where it falls into the sea. Mynachty (i.e., Monk- 
house), the estate of Lewis Gwynne, Esq., was part of it. 
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is between Hendreskynavandu and the brook of Buarchegre, 
and thence as far as the Teivy, and Hirgarth as far as Flur and 
as far as Teivy, and of Llangareth as far as Hedegan, with their 
boundaries, and from the rivulet called Pastryth Gelly Angharad 
as far as the Teivy, and of Lispennard, and of Strat-flur, and of 
Keven Castell, with their boundaries, and of Maesglas with its 
boundaries, and of Pennal as far as the Ayron and as far as the 
Camddwr, and of Kevenpuet, with their boundaries, and of - 
Kellyen Urmdevoy, and of Maesbre, with their boundaries, and 
of Ffynnon Oyer and Ryt y velin, upward as far as Maesbre, 
and of Drepoyth Riwardd as far as the sea. Wherefore it is our 
Will, ete. 

“To! T. Richard, Bishop of Winchester, and Geoffrey, Bishop 
of Ely, and Sefrid, Bishop of Chester, and Peter, Bishop of 
St. David’s, and Geoffrey the Chancellor, my son. At Win- 
chester.” 

“ The following documents are transcripts of what are 
known as Particulars of Grants, forming portion of the 
records of the old Court of Augmentation and Surveyor 
General, and now deposited at the Record Office. Upon 
the dissolution of the monasteries a special department 
was created to deal with the various applications that 
were received for the grant or lease of the property 
that had accrued to the Crown. Such persons as were 
desirous of becoming purchasers were required to for- 
ward with their application a bill of particulars of the 
land for which they were in treaty, which had been 
drawn up by the Auditor of the Crown or his deputy. 
These particulars were examined by the Crown officers, 
and if necessary further inquiry was made as to the 
extent and survey of the lands, and the fines payable, 
or dues arising therefrom reserved to the Crown. 

“The dues known by the name of cymmortha are by 
these documents shown to have become a direct charge 
upon the properties, and payable to the sovereign to 
whom had reverted the seignoria! dues of the Welsh 
chieftains.’ 


1 The translator has mistaken the “T.” of the document (or of 
Dugdale, if the above has been taken from that collection), that is 
the “ Teste”, for an initial letter of the Bishop’s name. 

2 Seebohm’s Eurly Village Community, p. 196. 
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“The first is the Bill of Particulars drawn up for 
a lease to be granted to Richard Broughton and two 
others, ‘to the use of’ Robert Earl of Essex, the un- 
fortunate favourite of Queen Elizabeth. 

“The second document is a grant of lands (probably 
the same) to the son of the executed Earl of Essex, to 
whom his father’s title and estates were restored in 
1603. The last two are taken from Mr. Devon’s offi- 
cially certified copies of the originals. 


“Pell terr’ & Possession’ nup’ Monaster’ de Strataflorida 
ptinen’. 
“Com’ Cardigan. 
“Grangia de Mevenneth val’ in— 

“ Redd’ sive ffirm’ divers’ terr’ ten’tor’ et Hereditament’ p’cell’ 
Grangie p’d’ sub Sigillo Conventual’ d’c’i nup’ Monast’ii div’s 
' p’sonis concess’ p’ termino div’sor’ Annor’ futur’ p’ Annum 

lxxixs, ijd. 

“ Redd’ sive firm’ div’s terr’ ten’tor’ & Heredit’ div’s p’sonis 
ut dicit’r concess’ sub Sigillo d’c’i nup’ Monasterii sicut anno- 
tat’r in Comp’o de Anno xxxiiij® nup’ R’s Henrici octavi p’ 
ann’ xixli. xvs. ilijd. 

“ Redd’ sive ffirm’ div’s terr’ et Hereditamen’ p’cell’ Grangie 
p’d’ prenobili Waltero Comiti Essex dimiss’ p’ termino Annor’ 
adhuc futur’ p’ annum xli. xviijs. lijd. 

“Quedam Consuetudo vocata Comortha val’ in Denariis leva- 
bil’ de sep’alib’s Tenen’ infra Grangias p’d’ quol’t tercio anno 
videl’t de Havodwen vijli. xjs. viijd., Blanarian vjli. viijs. iiijd., 
Pennarth cs., Comustwith x/i. vjs. viijd.,2 Mevenneth x/t. xiiijs. 
viijd., et Henhynock vjii. xiijs. iiijd. 

“in toto xxxviij/d. xilijs. viijd. 

“M’d albeit this is payable but ev’y third yeere yet I place 
it heere because it is p’cell of the Travell for which the Bailifs 
fees have in tymes past been allotted and was reserved in the 
ould Leace* to S’r Richard Dev’oux to be paid quol’t tercio anno 
as it hapned. 

“M’d according to the Warrant to me directed for the mak- 
ing of this p’ticular I have therein mencioned the value of such 


1 The value at the time of the Dissolution is given as £34: 3: 2. 
2 This is an error for £2: 6:8. The figures will then add cor- 
rectly. ' 
3 This is the lease given on p. 93. 
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Land Tenements and Hereditaments within the said Countie 
(being not purchased) as wer dimized to S’r Richard Dev’oux, 
Knight, And have divided as before the Landes houlden by Con- 
vent Seale (few of which have lesse then xl“ yeres to come) 
from those letten to my Lord of Essex. And as for any being 
at will unlesse eny part of those vouched to be letten by Leases 
not seen be such, I knowe none. 

“ Also I have Reprised such fees as wer Reprised uppon the 
graunting of the said S’r Richard Dev’oux Lease according to 
the tenure of the said warrant. Also it is to be remembrid that 
the said Erle of Essex hath one Lease wherin is reserved xxvii. 
xvjs. ixd. p’cell of the said xxxvj/i. viijs. graunted for xxj yeeres, 


whereof are endid xiij yeeres at Michellmas ...... by which 
Lease the said Erll is to levie to the Queenes use yeerely cj£ 
Viijs. viijd. and other ...... p’cell of the said possessions. 


“Also there hath been answered by the said Erll uppon the 
sev’all Accompts sithence the Expiracio ... the Lease made to 
the said S’r Richard Dev’eux besides casualties iiij**vijli. xiijs. 
iiijd. p’cell of the y.... value above mencioned. And there hath 
been respected yeerely as well in respect of the fees afore ... of 
div’se decaies and ov’charge alledgid by the said Erll xxxijlz. 
amounting for vii yeres endin ... Michelmas last to cexxiiijlv. 
w’ch by Survey could not hitherto be discided for that the said 
Officer specially instructid for those causes was forced to attend 
uppon his Lordship in Ireland whe... fittest tyme was for doing 
that service. 

“Also if any new Demize be made of the premisses there 
must be speciall reservacion of the said some of xxxviijli. xilijs. 
viijd. for the Commorth aforesaid to be paid to the Queenes 
Majesties use in such yeres as the same shall happen. Finally 
the said Erll desireth to have your Honors order touching the 
allowing of the said ffees as well for tyme past as to come and 
he will uppon reasonable Respects to be alledged to yo’r Honors 
answer the rest. 

“xxvj® Die Ffebruarii 1575. 

“ Ex’ p’ Rob’tum Multon Deput. Audit.” 


“ Make a Lease of the p’misses uppon surrender of a former 
Lease made unto Walter late Erll of Essex by the name of Wal- 
ter Vicount Hereford unto the said Richarde Broughton, Thomas 
Newporte and Willyam Baroll to the use 

xvij° Junii 1577 of the said Roberte nowe Erll of Essex for 
p Ric’o Broughton, the terme of xxj*® yeares yealding to the 
Thoma Newporte et Quenes Ma’tie the yearlie rente aforeseid 
Will’mo Baroll ad of cxijli. and the aforeseid som’e of 
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usu’ p’nobil’ Robt? xxxviijli. xiiijs. viijd. for the Commortha 
Comit’ Essex. aforeseid ev’y third yeare And painge to 
her Highnes the ffyne before mencioned. 
“The Lease to have commencement from the Annunciacion 
of our Lady last past. 
“ The exceptionns Coven’nts and Condicionns in the Lease to 
be suche as in like cases is appointed. 
“W. Burghley 
Wa. Mildmay.” 





“ Pcella Possessionu’ nup’ Monaster’ de Strataflorida. 


“Com’ Cardigan. 

“Grang’ de Havodwin, Blanarion, Penn’th, Comustwith, 
Mevenneth, Morvamaure, Hanniniock et Doverchen 
val’t’ in 

“ Firm’ o’i’'m ill’ Grang’de Havodwyn, Blanarian al’s Blannarian, 
Pennarth,Comustwith, Mevenneth, Morvamaure, Hanniniock al’s 
Haninock et Doverchen, cu’ suis Jur’ Membr’ et p’tin’ univ’sis in 
Com’ p’d’. Necnon tocius illius Consuetud’ ib’m voc’ le Comor- 
tha levabil’ de sep’al’ Tenen’ infra Grang’ p’d’. Necnon o’i’m et 
sing lor’ Denay’ sum’ exit Revenc’ et p’fic’ quor’cu’g’ de temp’e 
in tempus p’ven’ acciden’ seu contingen’ ac D’ne nup’ Regine 
Eliz’ hered’ et successor’ s’ spectan’ et p’tinen’ dict’ Grang’ quo- 
lib’t tercio anno Jevand’ et solvend’ s’c’d’m consuetud’ p’rie 
ib’m p’ut antehac consuet’ fuit attingen’ ad sum’ xxxviij/i. xiiijs. 
viijd. quolib’t tercio anno. Ac etiam o’i’m et sing’lor’ mess’ 
Dom’ Edific’ structur’ Horr’ stabul’ molend’ columbar’ Hort’ 
pomar’ gardin’ terr’ Ten’t’ Grang’ prat’ pasc’ pastur’ vast’ camp’m 
bruer’ Mor’ Marisc’ aquas aquar’ curs’ gurgit’ Ripar’ stagn’ vinar’ 
piscac’ Redd’ Rev’c’ & s’vic’ ac Redd’ et annual’ p’fic’ quor’cuq’ 
res’vat? sup’ quibuscu’q’. Dimiss’ et concess’ Necnon o’im et 
om’imod’ Decim obvenc’ fruct’ p’quiss’ et p’fic’ cur’? Waviat’ 
extrahur’ Hiett’ Jur’ Jurisdic’ Privileg’ Custum’ Mulctur’ et 
Consuetud’. Ac o’n’m al’ p’fic’ comodit’ advantag’ emolumen’ et 
Heredit’ quor’cu’q’ p’'d’ Grang’ et ceter’ p’miss’ aut eor’ alicui ullo 
m’o spectan’ vel p’tin’ aut cum eisd’m seu eor’ aliquo vel ali- 
quibus antehac usualit’r dimiss’ locat’ habit’ cognit’ accept’ 
usitat’ occupat’ seu gavis’ existen’. Que om’ia et sing’la p’miss’ 
cum eor’ p’tin’ univ’s scituant’r jacent et existunt in d’co Com’ 
Cardigan. Except’ et om’io reservat’ om’ib’s et sing’lis H’iett’ 
extrahur’ casualitat’ p’quis’ cur’ grossis arbor bose’ subbosc’ ward’ 
maritag’ miner’ et quarr’ p’miss’.. Ac advoc’ eccl’iar’ et capell’ 
quar’cu’q’ p’miss’ p’d’ seualicui inde p’cell’ ullo modo spectan’ 
p tin’ vel incumben’ sic (inter al’) dimiss’ Henrico Lindley Mi’t’ 
p L’ras D’ne Elizabeth’ nup’ R’ne paten’ Dat’ xxviij® Die No- 
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vembr’ Anno regni s’ xliiij'® p’ termi’o xxj"* annor’ incipien’ A 
ffesto S’c’i Mich’is Arch’i tunc ultim’ p’ter’ Reddend’ inde ann‘ 
ad ffest’ Ann’s b’te Marie Virgin’ et S’c’i Mich’is Arch’i equal’r! 
p Redd’ p’missor’ cxijli. Ac quolib’t tercio A° ultra p’ Comor- 
tha xxxviijli, xiiijs. viijd. viz. 
“Pro Redd’ p’ Ann’ exijlz. 
“Ac ultra p’d’ Redd’ pro Comortha quolib’t t’cio 
anno xxxviijli. xiiijs. viijd.” 

“Mr Atturney. Whereas his Ma’ty was pleased some 8 or 10 
Months past to promise a Lease in reversion to the use of the 
yong Erle of Essex, to be granted to such persons as should be 
named, I have thought good hereby to require you, according 
to his Ma’tys gratious favour, to draw up a Booke for his Ma’ts 
Signature to the persons undernamed, leaving a Blanc for the 
number of yeares. 

“Salisbury. 

“15 Junii 1605. 


“ Owyn Sheppard, gent. 
Henry Gerrard, gent.” 




















NOTICE OF THE 


DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT BRITISH SEPUL- 
CHRAL REMAINS AT PENMON, 


ANGLESEY. 


BY THE REV. ELIJAH OWEN, M.A. 


Tue place where these grave-relics were discovered is 
called Chwarel Beccyn, and is situated at the entrance 
of the Menai Straits, just after rounding Black Point, 
in the parish of Penmon, Anglesey. It is a limestone 
quarry, and has been worked, off and on, in a languid 
sort of way, for a number of years. But latterly, a 
wealthy company having taken it up, it has been con- 
siderably enlarged and opened out. The works ex- 
tend from the sea-shore, and have already eaten a 
wide gap into the rock, which abruptly ascends, and 
forms a peak of some elevation. This headland is 
seen from a great distance, seaward and across into 
Denbighshire and Carnarvonshire; and, from the beacon- 
fire which was lit on the top, was called “Y Beccyn” 
—the beacon. When limestone was dug out of its 
base, the hole was known as “ Y Chwarel Beccyn’— 
the Beacon Quarry. But latterly a flag-staff, as a 
life-boat signal for Penmon station, has been fixed on 
its summit, and which suggested to the new company 
the name Flag-staff Quarry, instead of the older one of 
Beacon Quarry. 

While engaged in removing the soil from the face 
of a large projecting rock, preparatory to blasting it, 
the workmen, after digging through about eight 
inches of earth, exposed a mound of large loose stones, 
forming an oblong barrow of about three feet in 
length from north to south, or, as they expressed 
it, running into the Island. On clearing away these 
they came to a layer of blackish substance, strewed 
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over with small pieces of bone, covering completely 
the bottom of the enclosure. At the farthest end 
from the Straits—the north of the carn—lay what 
appeared to be a skull, which, however, fell away 
directly its covering was disturbed. I accept this 
statement of the men with a certain amount of caution. 
There may have been a larger portion of bone dis- 
covered here than elsewhere, and close by which were 
two small cups, lying on their sides, mouth to mouth ; 





Sepulchral Urns found at Penmon.(1) 


also something like leather, with a skewer or bone pin, 
ornamented ‘round with an indentation, and a hole 
through, as near as they could guess, midway between 
its ends. This latter relic was passed by the men 
from one to the other, and carefully examined, and 
then laid on one side; but, unfortunately, when they 
came to look for it, it could not be found. The same 
result attended a search made by the quarry manager 
and myself among the heap of “rwbel” thrown up 
from the clearing. But, in describing it, one of the 
men told us that the likest thing to it was the bar of 
the steel guard which was passed through the button- 
hole of his fellow-workman’s waistcoat, and that was a 
goodly-sized one. 

When the face of the rock was reached it was found 


1 From a photograph by Mr. Mills, 53, Garth Road, Bangor. 
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to be hollowed out into the same oblong shape as the 
carn above it, but smaller, with a deeper cup-like in- 
dentation at the end where the skull lay ; the whole, 
in that way, forming a cistfaen scooped out of the 
bare surface of the limestone. This, however, was 
directly shattered, and all that I saw was a pile of 
rubbish, consisting of the paring of the hill for firing 
the rock, from among which I picked out a large 
handful of bone, and a quantity of the black calx, or 
human scorie, which lay caked at the bottom of the 
cist. The cups were deposited in the office of the 
works, and through the kindness of the steward I 
have been allowed to take a sketch of them, and to 
note the following particulars. They are made of red 
clay, unbaked, or baked in the sun, and are hand- 
made. This is plainly seen by their unsteady round- 
ness, and the overlapping of the line running round 
one of them. One is perfectly plain, and with the ex- 
ception of two small holes, has no other marks. It is 2 in. 
in height, 2 in. across its mouth, with jagged, uneven 
edges, and 1 in. in diameter at its base. The other is 
12 in. in height, 23 in. across the mouth, and 12 in. 
at the bottom. The edge is fairly. flat, if anything 
sloping towards the inside, and is perforated, the holes 
forming two distinct circles round the inside and out- 
side edges. The outside is scored round the top and 
bottom, between which circles are double rows of 
rudely marked zigzag lines, and two sets of small 
holes, about midway down, exactly opposite to each 
other. From the position they were found in, it 
seems as if these vessels had been held together by 
means of a thong of some kind, passing through the 
holes as a kind of hinge, the one forming a lid to the 
other. They are both about a quarter of an inch 
thick at the edges; and their general appearance is 
best seen from the drawings of them. 

That the cistfaen contained a cremated body is evi- 
dent from the scorie and burnt bones. The pyre 
being piled up above the cist, after the fire had been 
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quenched with wine, all that remained unconsumed 
was gathered into the hollow, the particles of charred 
bones sprinkling the lower layer which had settled 
down from the burning. ‘ When the common liga- 
ment is dissolved, the attenuable parts ascend; the 
rest subside in coal, calx, or ashes,” says the quaint 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his Hydriotaphia. This barrow 
has evidently remained undisturbed from the time of 
its first erection until opened by the workmen; and, 
as the cistfaen is the oldest kind of coffin, it must 
probably have been made before the Christian era, or 
even anterior to the coming of the Romans. 
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NOTICE OF THE 


DISCOVERY OF SEPULCHRAL SLABS AT 
VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY, 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 


BY ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER, ESQ. 


Towarps the end of August last, the Rev. Hugh T. 
Owen, Vicar of Trevor, in disturbing the floor at the 
south end of the monks’ dormitory at Valle Crucis, ex- 
posed five figured sepulchral slabs, all more or less 
broken, which had been used for strengthening the 
vault of the arched passage below, and for filling up 
the space between that vault and the dormitory floor. 
It is exceedingly likely that the slabs were broken and 
utilised in the way described by the monks themselves 
rather than in the later times when the monastic 
buildings were used as a farmhouse. Elsewhere in the 
dormitory (built about 1350) an early tombstone has 
been worked into the roof of the day-stairs. 

Only one of the five slabs recently found was in- 
scribed, and as hereon the name “ Madoc” stood out 
very plainly, it was immediately announced in all the 
newspapers that the tomb of the founder, Madoc ap 
Gruffydd Maelor, had been discovered; but a very 
slight examination sufficed to show that the word 
“Madoc”, or rather “ Madoci”, was preceded by the 
word “ Owinus”, and that the stone belonged to the 
grave, not of the founder, but of a certain Owain ap 
Madoc. 

Owain and Madoc were both common names in me- 
dieval Wales, but the lettering on the tombstone 
appears to be that of the first half of the thirteenth 
century ; and it is impossible, therefore, not to think 
of Owain ap Madoc ap Meredydd, otherwise called 
“Owain Brogyntyn”, who was living in 1213. Owain 
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Fychan ap Madoc, lord of Mechain Iscoed,one of Owain 
Brogyntyn’s legitimate brothers, died perhaps too early 
(a.D. 1187) for this tombstone to be ascribed to him. 
The inscription expressly declares the Owain ap Madoc 
whom it commemorates to have been “ distinguished”, 
and Owain Brogyntyn is the only distinguished person 
bearing that name, living in Powys in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, whose name has come down to 
us. But I should be sorry to commit myself to the 
statement that we have here Owain Brogyntyn’s tomb, 
and the inscription may be somewhat later than I have 
supposed. 

Having said this much, it may be desirable to dis- 
cuss more fully the inscription on the slab of which I 
have been speaking, and which is figured as No. 1. I 
have taken about twenty rubbings of this inscription, 
and examined it at different times with varying lights, 
and feel positive that every letter (except, perhaps, 
two) is really as represented in the drawing. The in- 
scription does not, as in most examples of this class, 
run continuously round the verge, but is broken up (so 
to say) into two distinct inscriptions,—one on each 
side of the stone,—each running from top to bottom. 
There are, first of all, towards the top of one side, the 
letters eT; being, of course, what remains of the words 
Hic 1acet. The T is, strange to say, a Roman letter, 
all the other letters being early English. Then come 
the words ovvinus MaDocl, of which the only doubtful 
letter is the final letter of the second word. This let- 
ter is followed by traces of smaller letters too indis- 
tinct, I fear, to be ever deciphered. One would expect 
here the word FILqus. 

The inscription begins at the top of the opposite 
side with the letter R; perhaps the last letter of the 
word vir. The first letter of the last word may be 
either 0 orc. I have read c because this alone makes 
sense of the word, yielding ciuis, that is civis. Over 
the first and fourth letters of this word are marks; but 
I believe them to be accidental, and to have no signifi- 
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cance. CELI stands, of course, for ca@Li. I read the 
inscription, then, thus :— 


eer eee ET OVVINUS MADOCL ...... 
---R INSIGNIS CELI OMINE CIUIS. 


This inscription would present no difficulty if it were 
not for the word omInNE; but of the existence of this 
word there can be no doubt, nor is there room for an 
N or a D before it, which would make it into NOMINE or 
DOMINE. Along the middle portion of the tombstone a 
sheathed sword is figured. 

Slab No. 2 bears the marks of fire, and is deeply 
scored with a diagonal line made with the intention of 
breaking the stone in two. This slab must have been, 
when the design on it was perfect, very beautiful. The 
sketch herewith given was made by Mr. Wm. Thomas, 
of the firm of Messrs. Woodall, Minshall, and Thomas, 
for Byegones, and has been kindly placed at my dis- 

osal. 

; Slabs 3 and 4 are sufficiently represented by the 
sketches annexed, of which the sketch of No. 3 was 
made by my friend Mr. Wm. Tudor Howell. 

Slab No. 5 is only a fragment, but fortunately con- 
tains a portion of the border, which is a kind of Greek 
fret, and reminds one rather of the sculpture on some 
of the early crosses in South Wales than of any form 
of ornament in vogue so late as 1200, the date of the 
foundation of the Abbey. 

While I am speaking of Valle Crucis I may refer to 
the sepulchral slab, described by Pennant, which has 
recently been taken from the fireplace of the room 
behind the dormitory, and built into the south wall of 
the chapter-house. Pennant reads the name hereon 
aS ARVRVET, but there are traces of another letter 
immediately before the name which is almost certainly 
M. The name thus becomes MARVRVET, that is MARURUET, 
a variation, probably, of ‘‘Marred”, which was the 
Welsh form of “Margaret”. Owain Brogyntyn’s second 
wife was named “ Marred”. The inscription on the 
5TH SER, VOL. VI. 3 
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lower side of the slab has been barbarously cut away. 
The date of the stone must be early thirteenth or late 
twelfth century. Coming now to the tombstones in 
front of the high altar, the following is the inscription 
on one of them: [IN PAC|E AMEN °K HIC IACET YEVAF 
[a]p apa[r]. This is doubtless the tomb of Ieuaf ap 
Addaf, of Trevor, who is known to have been buried 
at the Abbey, and who was the ancestor of the 
present owner of it. He lived in the early part of 
the fourteenth century. A fragment of a tombstone 
near it contains the letters [Hic 1]acer DypGu FLILIA }. 
‘“‘Dydgu” is, of course, “ Dyddgu”, a not uncommon 
name in medizeval Wales. On another fragment the 
letters EDW[ARD|vs Yo occur. ‘“ Yo” must stand for 
Iorwerth, Iocyn, or Iolyn. The capitals in all the 
above-named stones are Early English, though, for 
the printer’s convenience, I have given them as Roman. 
On another tombstone lying in front of the high 
altar occurs a dated inscription (A.D. 1290), which has 
often been given, but never, I believe, quite correctly. 
The interlacing ribbon ornament occupying the middle 
portion of this tombstone is so beautiful, and the fact 
of its being dated so important, that an accurate 
drawing of it ought to be given, and this, it is to be 
hoped, we shall one day get. Who was the Gwerfyl 
ferch Owain commemorated by this inscription? It 
has been alleged that the hefore-named Owain Fychan 
ap Madoc had a daughter Gwerfyl, but I can find no 
evidence for this statement : and the wife of Gruffydd 
ap Iorwerth Foel was Gwerfyl ferch Madoc,not Gwerfyl 
ferch Owain. I fear the Gwerfyl of Valle Crucis must 
remain for the present unidentified. 

I doubt whether the importance in connection with 
the Abbey of what used to be called ‘the old cross in 
Yale” has been generally recognised. The Brut y 
Tywysogion relates that in the year 1200 Gruffydd ap 
Madoc Maelor founded Llan Egwestl Monastery “be- 
hind the old cross in Yale” (yn ol yr hen groes yn Jal). 
In a cywydd addressed to Abbot John ap Richard by 
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his nephew Gutyn Owain, Glyn Egwestl, the valley 
in which the Abbey stood, is described as “the place 
of the old cross’. In another cywydd by the same 
Gutyn to the next Abbot, David ap Ieuan, in which 
cywydd “the three bells of Yale” (Lal ai dri clych) 
are mentioned, a buckler which the abbot had given 
to the poet is spoken of, as “a token from Pant yr 
Hen Groes”, “Pant y groes” being the equivalent of 
“Valle Crucis”. And I have often wondered whether 
“the oblations at the Holy Cross”, mentioned in the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus (A.D. 1535) as among the revenues 
of Valle Crucis Abbey, were not offered at this cross, 
which gave to the valley the name of “ Pant y Groes”, 
and made that valley sacred before ever the Abbey 
was set, up in it. Now the tradition of the neigh- 
bourhood and the writers of the last hundred years, 
at any rate, are agreed in regarding the famous 
“Pillar of Eliseg”, which stands near the Abbey, and 
which was erected in the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury, as the cross from which Valle Crucis got its 
name. It is true that it is a pillar, and not a cross; 
but may it not have been made into a pillar by knock- 
ing off its head or arms? It was thrown down 
during, or immediately after, the great civil war, and 
the ends of it knocked off. I am aware that Mr. 
Bloxam and Professor Westwood are of opinion that 
Eliseg’s Pillar was never any other than a column; 
but there appears to me no reason why the head, now 
wanting, should not have had the form of a cross. [f 
I am herein mistaken, the pillar may have been called 
a cross because of the small crosses which occurred at 
intervals in the inscription which it formerly bore. 
As a cross, at any rate, it appears to have been re- 
garded. If it was not so regarded, why was it muti- 
lated in the time of the Commonwealth? and why 
was the field in which it stood called, in Pennant’s 
time, “ Llwyn y Groes”, or “Grove of the Cross”? I 
think we shall be pretty safe in identifying the “ Pillar 


of Eliseg” with the “ old cross in Yale”. 
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THE MANOR OF LLANBLETHIAN. 


BY JAMES ANDREW CORBETT, ESQ. 
(Read at Cowbridge, August 14th, 1888.) 


LLANBLETHIAN’ is a parish and manor of considerable ex- 
tent (over 3,000 acres), situated in the centre of the dis- 
trict known as the Vale of Glamorgan. Lying within 
it is the ancient borough of Cowbridge, which is a 
separate parish. 

This borough lies upon the great Roman road which 
runs through Caerwent, Caerleon, Cardiff, and west- 
wards to St. David’s. This fact, and the fertility of 
the district, make it probable that Llanblethian was 
settled and cultivated from very early times; and, 
being a district where the most improved methods of 
agriculture would naturally be adopted, it is not to be 
expected that many traces of primitive customs would 
now be found. The manor has been already noticed 
in the Journal of the Cambrian Archeological Society 
(see vol. ix of the 4th Series, p. 14 et seqg.). At page 
241 of the same volume, there is a full statement of 
the appeal by Richard Syward, in the year 1248, to 
the King’s Court, from a judgment of the Comitatus 
of Glamorgan concerning the castle of Talavan and 
land at Llanblethian. 

Llanblethian was reckoned one of the Members of 
Glamorgan, and not to have formed part of the body 
of the shire; its position in this respect being rather 
peculiar, as, except Talavan, which was connected with 
Llanblethian, the other Members were in the hill 
district. Prior to Syward’s time, a family named St. 
Quentin are said to have held Llanblethian ; but I am 


1 The name is said to be derived from “ Bleiddyn”, the Welsh word 
for wolf, and used as the Welsh name of Lupus, the companion of 
Germanus. 
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not able to refer to any evidence of this, at any rate as 
regards the manor. 

Llanblethian, having come into the hands of the 
Lords of Glamorgan in the thirteenth century, is 
included in the description of the property of the last 
two De Clares, Earls of Glamorgan and Hertford. 
In the twenty-fourth year of Edward I, on the 7th 
December 1295, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, and Lord of Glamorgan, died, and the 
inquisition post mortem on his death contains an 
extent of Llanblethian, taken at Cowbridge, on the 
5th February following, before these jurors : 


“John Rubey William Keting 
Richard Fitz John John de Geteton 
William Dolman William Pryor 
Alan Chyk Michael le Tayleure 
Thomas Randolf William de Valence 
John Galwey John Galeraund 
William le Prute and John Canty.” 


There does not appear to be a single Welsh name 
among the jurors. No castle is mentioned in the 
inquisition, but a garden and fish-pond are referred 
to, Cowbridge is referred to as a borough. The 
heir was Gilbert de Clare, son of the deceased earl, 
then aged four years and upwards. 

The next inquisition, being more full, will be dealt 
with in preference. Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouces- 
ter and Hertford, the heir in 1295, fell at Bannock- 
burn in June 1314, without leaving any issue surviv- 
ing him, and his estates were partitioned among his 
three sisters. 

The inquisition on his death contains a very full 
account of Llanblethian, a translation of which I now 
propose to read :' 


“ Edward, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ire- 
land and Duke of Aquitaine, to his beloved and trusty Bar- 


1 The translation is from an old office copy which has been lately 
compared by my friend Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore with the original, 
now in the Public Record Office. 
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tholomew de Badelesmere, warden of the castles, and of all the 
lands and tenements in Glamorgan and Morgannon in Wales, or 
his deputy, greeting. Willing to be certified upon the true value 
of the castles, manors, vills, and all the lands and tenements, 
knights’ fees, and advowsons of churches, which were of Gilbert 
de Clare, late Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, deceased, who 
held of us in chief in the parts of Glamorgan and Morgannon 
on the day on which he died, and which, by reason of his 
death, are in our hands, We command you that you cause the 
castles, manors, towns, lands, and tenements, knights’ fees and 
advowsons aforesaid, by the oath of good and lawful men of 
those parts, by whom the truth of the matter may be the 
better known, to be diligently extended, that is to say, how 
much the said castles, manors, towns, lands, and tenements by 
themselves as in demesnes, homages, services, rents, villenages, 
and other issues of lands, and also the said fees and advowsons 
by themselves, are worth yearly in all issues, according to the value 
thereof; and that extent, distinctly and openly made, under your 
seal and the seals of them by whom the same shall be made, you 
do send to us without delay, and this writ. 

“ Witness ourself at York, the 15th day of September, in the 
eighth year of our reign. 
“ By the King himself.” 


“ The County of Glamorgan.—Member of the County of 
Glamorgan. 


“The Manor of Llanblethian, with the Castle and Country of 
Talevan, with Lanhari.—An inquisition of the lands and tene- 
ments which were of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford, in the manor of Llanblethian, Talevan, and Lanhary, 
on the day on which he died, made the 19th day of September, 
in the eighth year of King Edward, by the oath of Richard 
Nerbert, William ap Philip, Aaron ap Howel, Alexander le 
Priour, John Lang, Stephen de Cappenmore, Michael Tescord, 
William Pyeres, John Teler, Roger Thorgod, Thomas Deine, 
and John Henry, who say, upon their oath, that there is at 
Talevan a certain castle, and it is worth nothing beyond 
reprise ; also they say that in the manor of Llanblethian there 
is a certain castle begun by the said Earl, and it is worth 
nothing beyond reprise; and there is a certain messuage, 
with a grange, oxhouse, and other necessary houses, the ease- 
ments whereof are worth yearly 5s.; and there are two 
gardens, the profit whereof, as well of the herbage as of 
the fruit of the gardens, is worth yearly 10s.; and there 
are 2554 acres of arable land in demesne, and they are 
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worth yearly £4 5s. 2d., value of the acre 4d.; and at Talevan 
there are in demesne 1454 acres of land, and they are worth 
yearly 24s, 2d., value of the acre 2d.; and there are at Llan- 
blethian 314 acres of meadow, which are worth yearly 61s. 3d., 
value of the acre 18d.; and at Talevan there are 33 acres of 
mountain meadow, which are worth yearly 16s. 6d., value of 
the acre 6d.; and there are 28 acres of pasture, and they are 
worth yearly 10s. 4d., value of the acre 4d.; and there are at 
Llanblethian 36 acres of pasture, which are worth yearly 24s., 
value of the acre 8d.; also there are certain woods, which are 
called Kaergriffud New Forest and Old Forest, with the Park 
and Little Haywode, the profit whereof, as in herbage and pan- 
nage, is worth yearly 60s.; and there is there a certain turbary, 
which is worth yearly 5s.; and there are three watermills and 
one windmill, which are worth yearly £16; and there is a 
fulling-mill, which is worth yearly 40s.; also there are of 
rents, as well of free as of villein and cottage tenants, English 
and Welsh, yearly, £23 9s. 63d., to wit, at the Feast of St. 
Andrew, 16s. 6d.; at the Feast of Easter, 18s. 34d.; at the 
Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 19s. 10d. ; and at 
the Feast of St. Michael, £20 14s. 11}d.; and there are of the 
new rents of certain tenants at the Feast of St. Michael, 
30s. 83d.; and there are two free tenants who render two sore 
sparrow-hawks, which used to be redeemed for 4s. yearly ; and 
there is a tenant who holds 164 acres and an half, and half a 
rood of land at Howardefeld, by charter of the said Lord the 
Earl, and he renders therefore yearly £4 2s. 33d., to wit, at 
Easter and at the Feast of St. Michael in equal portions; and 
there is one customary tenant who ought to repair the iron- 
work of five ploughs with the Lord’s iron, with shoeing of one 
beast of the plough, and it is worth yearly 3s.; also there is 
one customary tenant who makes the wheels of the waggons 
and carts, with other wood-works belonging to the plouglis of 
the manor, and it is worth yearly 3s.; and the aforesaid Welsh 
tenants of Talevan render yearly at the Feast of the Apostles 
St. Philip and James, for an annual aid, 56s. 8d.; and the 
aforesaid customary Welsh tenants of Talevan owe 60 autumn 
works, and they are worth 5s., value of a work 1d.; also they 
ought to carry sixty horse-load of billet-wood from the Lord’s 
wood at the Feast of the Nativity of our Lord, and those works 
are worth 5s., value of a work 1d.; also thev say that there are 
at Llanblethian forty customary tenants and an half who owe 
four score and one plough-works at the sowing of wheat and 
oats yearly, and those works are worth yearly 20s. 3d., value of 
a work 3d.; also the same [tenants] owe four score and one 
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harrowing-works yearly, and those works are worth 6s. 9d., 
price of a work 1d.; also they owe 162 works at hoeing the 
Lord’s corn yearly, with food at the Lord’s expense, and those 
works are worth 6s. 9d., value of the work 1d.; and the afore- 
said customary tenants shall mow 39} acres of meadow, with 
food at the Lord’s expense, and those works are worth [deduct- 
ing the food] 6s. 8d.; and they shall also make and cock the 
hay of the aforesaid meadow, and those works are worth 6s. 8d., 
for the acre 2d.; also they owe 31 works for carrying the 
Lord’s hay from the meadow to the manor with their horses 
and carts, with food at the Lord’s expense, and those works are 
worth 3s. 93d., value of a work 13d.; and they owe nine works 
at stacking of the hay, and those works are worth 9d.; also 
they owe 866 autumnal works, and they are worth 72s. 2d., 
value of the work 1d.; also they owe 31 works of carrying 
corn in autumn, and those works are worth 3s. 103d., price of 
the work 1}d.; and they owe nine works in autumn at stack- 
ing of the corn in the grange, and they are worth 9d.; also 
they say that there are at Llanhari 1333 acres of land in 
demesne, and they are worth 33s. 34d., value of the acre 3d.; 
and there are certain Welsh tenants who hold divers lands and 
tenements, and render yearly 25s. 84d., viz. at the Feast of St. 
Michael, 2s. 3d. ; at the Feast of the Nativity of our Lord, 14d. ; 
and at the Feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 22s. 3}d.; also 
they say that the pleas and perquisites of the Courts of Llan- 
blethian, as well English as Welsh, are worth yearly 10 marks. 

“Sum of the value of the aforesaid manor, £82 13s. 54d. 
Whereof the Abbot of Neeth receiveth out of the rent of the 
aforesaid manor yearly in part of £100 of rents which he hath 
in exchange for certain lands and tenements in the parts of 
Neeth, £23 5s. 74d. 

“ And so there remains £59 7s. 10d.” 

“The Town of Cowbridge.—The jurors aforesaid also say that 
in the town of Cowbridge there are certain burgesses who hold 
277 burgages and an half and the fourth part of one burgage, 
and render yearly £13 17s. 9d. at four terms of the year by 
equal portions, to wit, for every burgage, 12d.; and of the 
aforesaid burgages there are seventeen who hold 16 acres 
34 roods of land, and render yearly at the Feast of St. Michael 
16s. 103d.; and there is a certain prisage of ale which is worth 
yearly £6 13s. 4d., for every brewing 6d.; and there is the toll 
of the market of the same town, with the fairs there, at the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, and it is worth 
yearly 40s. with the chenseries, and the pleas and perquisites 
of Courts are worth yearly 40s. 

“Sum of the value of the aforesaid town, £25 6s. 113d. 
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“ Whereof the Abbot of Neeth receives out of the rent of the 
aforesaid town yearly, in part of £100 of rents which he hath 
in exchange for certain lands and tenements in the parts of 
Neeth, £14 12s.63d. And so there remains clear £28 14s, 4d. 

“Sum of the value of the whole manor of Llanblethian and 
Talevan with the town of Cowbridge, £78 2s, 2d.”! 

“The Knights’ Fees of the aforesaid Earl on the day on which 
he died.—The jurors aforesaid also say that Reginald de Somer- 
ton holdeth one fee in Marchelmaur, and it is worth yearly £15 ; 
Thomas Basset holdeth half a fee in Saint Hillary, and it is 
worth yearly £10; and Richard de Nerbert holdeth half a fee 
in Llancovyan, and it is worth yearly... 

“Sum of the fees, one fee and an half. Sum of the value 
thereof yearly, £12. 

“The Advowsons of the Churches of the aforesaid Earl on the 
day on which he died.—The jurors say that he hath the advow- 
son of the Church of the Thawe, which belongeth to the manor of 
Llanblethian, and is worth yearly 5s. ; also they say that he hath 
the advowson of the Church of Llanhari, which belongeth to 
the same manor, and it is worth yearly 5 marks ; also they say 
that the Abbot and Convent of Tewkesbury holdeth the Church 
of Llanblethian, with the Chapel, to their own use, in pure and 
perpetual alms, which is worth yearly 40 marks. 

“Sum of the advowsons of churches, two advowsons. 

“Sum of the value thereof per annum, £7 6s. 8d.” 


There are many points of interest in this extent. 
First, the title is “ Member of the County of Gla- 
morgan”, and in the margin Llanblethian is spoken of 
as a manor, with the castle and country (Patria) of 
Talavan. I am not sure whether this expression 
Patria is not used for an old Welsh division. 

The statement as to the castle which was begun in 
Llanblethian must relate to what has been called in 
comparatively modern times St. Quentin’s Castle. Mr. 
Clark refers to the fine gateway at Llanblethian at 
p. 36 of the Land of Morgan. By the way, the name 
of St. Quentin’s is a useful caution not to attach much 
importance to place-names of which the history is un- 
known, as the above inquisition undoubtedly proves (if 


1 There is obviously a mistake in the reading of some of these 
figures. The original is illegible as regards figures in this part. 
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further proof than Mr. Clark’s opinion, from the style 
of architecture, were wanted) that the castle was begun 
long after the time of the St. Quentins, even if they 
ever held the manor. 

The two free tenants who paid two shillings in lieu 
of a sparrow-hawk each were probably lords of sub- 
manors of Beaupré and Merthyr Mawr, or possibly 
Llancovian, otherwise Llanquian.’ 

Perhaps the chief interest of the extent is the light 
it throws on the system of tenancy of the occupiers of 
the land at this date. In Seebohm’s work on the 
English Village Community, the services of the copy- 
hold tenants in England are traced back to very early 
times, and there is a particularly interesting descrip- 
tion of the manor of Tidenham, the extreme limit of 
Saxon conquest on the north shore of the Severn, for 
many centuries. The services of the tenants in villen- 
age seem to have been lightened in the interval be- 
tween the grant of that manor by King Edwy to the 
Abbot of Bath in 956 and the reign of Edward I, but 
at the latter date they were heavier than those in 
Llanblethian. Mr. Seebohm compares the services in 
Domesday with the Welsh land system in Gwent, 
where there were thirteen or fourteen villze under one: 
preepositus, which rendered money and other produce; 
but the district was not then divided into manors by 
that name, nor is there any trace of rent being paid in 
work. 

Reverting to Llanblethian, the distinction between 
English and Welsh tenants will be noticed, and also 
that the customary Welsh tenants of Talavan owed 
sixty autumnal works, and ought to carry certain 
wood. These works owed by the Welsh of Talavan 
are trifling compared with those due from the 40} 
customary tenants at Llanblethian. The expression 
404 customary tenants must, I think, mean tenants 
possessing 404 customary holdings; but I have not 


1 St. Hilary and Llancovian were held in capite in 1262. 
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been able to procure any evidence of what the extent 
of such a holding was. 

The works at Llanblethian were : 

Two from each tenant or holding,— 
81 plough-works at the sowing of wheat, and oats 
81 harrowing-works. 

Four from each,— : 
162 works weeding the lord’s land 
The mowing of 394 acres 
Making and cocking the hay. 

About one from each,— 
31 works carrying the lord’s hay 
9 works stacking the hay. 

About twenty-one and a half from each,— 
866 autumnal works. 

About one from each,— 
31 works carrying corn 
9 works stacking corn. 

The Welsh tenants at Llanhari seem to have paid 
money only, and owed no works, and this money, 
being payable at three feasts in very unequal propor- 
tions, was perhaps a commutation of old food-rents. 

The work of one customary tenant of Llanblethian 
consisted in repairing the ironwork of five ploughs, 
with shoeing of one beast of the plough. And another’s 
work was to make the wheels of the waggons and 
carts, with other woodworks belonging to the ploughs 
of the manor. Such services were common in England. 

There seem to have been separate courts for the 
English and Welsh. 

At Llanblethian, even where Welsh tenants owed 
works at all they were comparatively trifling, and I 
believe the same will be found to be the case in other 
manors in Glamorganshire; also that in the pure 
Welsh districts the tenants did no works, and in later 
times in these districts there were no copyhold tenants ; 
while in a border district such as Pentyrch there 
were trifling works. However, the Welsh were not 
free from corresponding obligations, as, in addition to 
their chief rents, they used to pay Comortha. 
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In Llandaff, which was owned by the Bishop from 
before the Norman Conquest, it appears, from the 
taxation of Pope Nicholas, that the value of the works 
was very small. 

The evidence seems to show that Llanblethian was 
settled by the Normans, who introduced English cus- 
toms and the system of taking rent in the form of 
work from their customary tenants, but that the 
latter system was comparatively slightly adopted in 
the case of the Welsh tenants at Talavan. 

Time will not permit to trace the history of the 
manor of Llanblethian; but it may be worth stat- 
ing that the works, which were valued at definite 
amounts in the reign of Edward II, had, by the time 
of Elizabeth, and probably much earlier, been com- 
muted to a money-rent of 53d. per acre, in addition 
to the rent of 14d. per acre payable to the late Abbot 
of Neath under the exchange of 1289, mentioned in 
the extent. 

The inquisitions post mortem do not show the cus- 
toms affecting copyhold land and other matters ; but 
I may be allowed to point out one or two. Differing 
from the cases of Cardiff and Llantrisant, the bur- 
gesses of Cowbridge do not appear to have had any 
rights of common on the lord’s wastes in the neigh- 
bourhood of their town, such rights at Llanblethian 
being confined to the customary tenants of the manor. 
Copyhold or customary lands at Llanblethian descend 
to the youngest son by the first wife, a somewhat pecu- 
liar modification of borough English. In Llandaff and 
other manors in the county where the Welsh appear 
to have been less interfered with there are now no 
traces of copyhold land, and consequently no customs 
of descent. 

The custom of borough English was probably intro- 
duced by the conquerors, and cannot be considered to 
be a relic of old Welsh law. If so, the fact of its 
introduction suggests that it was in England almost 
a general law or rule of convenience for tenants in 
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villenage rather than a mere local custom. Why this 
rule, in its introduction to this district, was limited 
so as to give a preference to the issue of the first wife, 
is a problem which some of my hearers may perhaps 
kindly solve. : 

It is worth noting that the rule of descent of 
customary hold lands in Talavan is to the sons of the 
first wife equally. These lands are probably those 
held by the customary Welsh tenants mentioned in 
the inquisition." 

I wish to mention a point on which my audience 
who live in the district may be able to give some 
assistance. There is a name of a small hamlet in 
the northern extremity of the parish which, as spelt 
on the Ordnance Map, carries one’s mind to very old 
times. I refer to Tre Rhingill. The question is, 
whether this name is ancient. In the old Welsh 
laws the Rhyngill was an officer subordinate to the 
Maer and Canghellor, and was, according to the Gwen- 
tian Code, entitled to his land free.” Among the de- 
mesnes in the reign of Queen Elizabeth there was a 
Hayward Field, containing 143 acres. This may be 
Little Haywode mentioned in the extent, but it might 
be connected with Tre Rhingill, as that officer was one 
to whom, in the manorial system, a hayward might 
correspond. 

I feel I ought to apologise for calling this paper the 
“ Manor of Llanblethian”, when so much remains to be 
done to give a due account of it; but I trust the 


1 Extract from the Survey of the Manor of Talavan, showing the 
custom of descent referred to:—‘ And also that all the said Cus- 
tomary Lands have time out of minde, by force of the said custom, 
used to come and descend by and after the death and decease of 
any Customary Ten’te dying seized thereof (after the nature of 
Gavelkinde), between the heires male of the first Wif, and in de- 
faulte of such heires male of the first’ Wife, unto the heires ffemale 
of the first Wife, before the heires males of any second or after 
married Wife, unless such Customary Landes be put out into ffeoffes 
hands by the rodd to some other uses, according to the said custom.” 

2 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, vol. xii, p. 275. 
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documents which I have submitted to you may be of 
some interest ; and if any gentleman with more know- 
ledge and opportunities than I possess would investi- 
gate the extent and nature of the old customary hold- 
ings—how they lay with one another, and how they 
were cultivated, and the traces, if any, of the ancient 
systems which have come down to us—it would, I 
feel sure, appear that the subjects for archeological 
research in this district are by no means exhausted, 
and such a work, though local, would be of general 
value. 





























Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Museums and Art-Gattertes. By Tuomas GrEENwooD, F.R.G.S. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1888. Pp. 450. Twenty- 
five Illustrations. Price 5s. 


Ir would not seem easy, at first sight, to find a subject which has 
practically no literature of its own, yet Mr. Greenwood tells us in 
his preface, and we have no reason to doubt him, that there are 
hardly any works now in print professing to treat of museums and 
all the questions connected with the establishment and growth of 
these most useful institutions. 

The following table of contents shows the general scope of the 
book :—Chapter 1, Introduction; 2, the Relation of the State to 
Museums; 3, the Place of Museums in Education ; 4, Early English 
Museums ; 5, Rate-Supported Museums and Art-Galleries ; 6, Gene- 
ral Museums supported by Subscriptions, Donations, and Entrance- 
Fees ; 7, School and University Museums; 8, Private Museums ; 
9, What Private Munificence has done for Museums; 10, Popular- 
ising Museums, and the Ideal in Museum Work; 11, the Sunday 
Opening of Museums; 12, Museum Lectures; 13, the British Mu- 
seum and its Place in the Nation, the Natural History Museum ; 
14, the National Gallery; 15, South Kensington Museum and its 
Work, and the Bethnal Green Museum ; 16, Museums and Art- 
Galleries in London; 17, the Science and Art-Museums in Dublin 
and Edinburgh; 18, the Scotch Museums; 19, the Classification 
and Arrangement of Objects in Museums; 20, Commercial Mu- 
seums; 21, Museums in America; 22, the Museums of Germany ; 
23, the French Museums; 24, the Museums of Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark ; 25, the Italian Museums; 26, Oriental Museums ; 
27, Some Notes on the Management of Museums and Art-Galleries ; 
28, Statistics relating to Museums, Museum Memoranda, Appen- 
dices, Acts of Parliament, etc., relating to Museums. 

Besides supplying the general reader with a great deal of inform- 
ation about English and foreign museums not to be found elsewhere, 
Mr. Greenwood throws out a number of very good suggestions as to 
how museums, if properly managed, might become of immense 
value in advancing national education. At present there exists no 
organisation to connect the central Museums in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, with the various local ones scattered over the country. 
Mr. Greenwood observes with truth, that “as the British Museum, 
South Kensington, and National Gallery are maintained by public 
money, to which the whole nation contributes, the provinces as well 
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as London should more largely share, by means of loans of objects 
and in other ways, in the advantages attaching to these national 
institutions.” He might also have added that much yet remains to 
be done before even Londoners are able to enjoy the full advantage 
to be gained from their own Museums. The working staff of each 
of these establishments is engaged entirely in arranging or cata- 
loguing specimens, and other duties of a like nature; but no ma- 
chinery whatever exists for bringing the public into contact with 
the curators, or for supplying any one who requires it with inform- 
ation which they alone possess. It is amusing to walk through the 
galleries of the British Museum, and observe some gentleman of 
vast learning disappear through a door marked “ Private’’, with a 
pleasant smile on his face, thinking to himself, “ How nice it is to 
have so many interesting objects stored away where the outside 
public will never penetrate, or even dream of the existence of all 
these buried treasures, if I keep my own counsel!” The curators 
are, of course, too busy with their special duties to be able to 
attend to the numerous interviews that would be forced upon them 
if they were more easily accessible, and therefore it would be desir- 
able to have attached to each collection a small room containing a 
library of reference, where someone having the requisite knowledge 
could be stationed to answer questions and act as an intermediary 
between persons really desirous of studying the objects in the 
collection and the curator. ‘ 

Mr. Greenwood is deeply impressed with the conviction that 
only rate-supported museums are really doing well, and that those 
which are dependent on voluntary contributions are in a state of 
decrepitude and decay. He also thinks that “it is not commend- 
able to us as a nation that there has been, comparatively, a paucity 
of large-hearted gifts of money and of private collections to the 
municipal museums”. In one of Walter Besant’s novels, the 
Golden Butterfly perchance, numerous untried methods are dis- 
cussed by which a millionaire, anxious to get rid of some of his 
superfluous cash, might benefit the human race at large. Here is 
“another way’’, as the cookery-book has it, for a manufacturer of 
soap or liver-pills to immortalise himself. 

Mr. Greenwood’s idea of a central bureau for the management 
of local museums is a good one. He says: “There is need for one 
central institution which shall be looked upon as the head, and to 
which missionaries, colonists, travellers, and the generously dis 
posed shall be invited to send specimens, to be distributed in turn 
to provincial or other museums. Such a central institution, again, 
should provide a place of exchange for duplicates—one of the 
pressing requirements of museums of the present time.” 

Mr. Greenwood thinks, and here we heartily agree with him, 
that one of the main objects of a museum should be to provide a 
safe home for specimens illustrating the geology, natural history, 
and antiquities of each locality. At the end of the introductory 
chapter a number of replies to the question, ‘What do you con- 
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sider the best means of extending the work of museums generally, 
and of increasing their individual utility ?” addressed to a number 
of curators, are given. Amongst others, Mr. M. C. Jones, of the 
Welshpool Museum, says: “He believes that the best means of 
extending the work of museums is for collectors to yield their 
private collections to public museums, where they can be in- 
spected by all, including themselves, instead of simply being con- 
tent with looking at them in their private repositories. By such 
a step as this the donor merely takes the public into partnership 
with himself, and gives them, without depriving himself, all the 
advantages and enjoyments he had hitherto retained to himself.” 
In all scientific investigations, the more facts that are available the 
more certain the deductions to be drawn from them. Therefore, 
as long as a public collection of specimens of any particular class 
of objects remains imperfect on account of private persons refusing 
to complete it by adding the specimens hidden away in their own 
cabinets, no reliable theory can be formed with regard to these 
objects. Such persons are, whether knowingly or not, retarding 
the advance of science to gratify their own pleasure. As, how- 
ever, it is too much to expect ordinary mortals to become martyrs 
for the sake of science, another course may be suggested for the 
attainment of the same end, namely, that all private collections 
should be deposited temporarily on loan in public museums, so 
that their contents may be catalogued. It would also be a great 
advantage if every museum was associated with some archzolo- 
gical society, and all specimens added to the collection exhibited 
from time to time at their meetings. A record might then be 
kept in the Proceedings of the society of all new objects, and, when 
anything of more than usual interest was brought to light, it 
should be illustrated. A complete series of blocks to illustrate the 
catalogues and handbooks of the museums would thus be gradually 
got together. Electrotypes of these blocks could also be supplied 
at a moderate cost to illustrate papers on the various objects. 

In considering the relation of the State to museums, Mr. Green- 
wood avoids falling into the common socialistic error of supposing 
that the State can entirely take the place of private enterprise. 
Although he prefers calling the ratepayer a citizen, he clearly sees 
that the State should not be allowed to supplant individual effort. 
In some cases, however, State aid proves a blessing rather than a 
curse. He says: “The fact should be emphasised that the muni- 
cipality can do for the people in the way of museums what cannot 
possibly be done by private enterprise. It may be unhesitatingly 
asserted that in the fullest usefulness, economical management, 
and best value for money invested, the existing municipal museums 
are far and away before private institutions of this nature.” The 
government of a rich country like Great Britain might certainly, 
as Mr. Greenwood points out, be not unreasonably expected to 
spend at least a small sum on issuing reports on the contents and 
working of museums of foreign countries and in establishing a 
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system of exchanges with these institutions. The fact is, that the 
Government departments waste so much money in different ways, 
owing to general incapacity and bad management, that the Treasury 
feel they must economise in something, and so the grant made to 
museums is cut down accordingly. 

The educational use of museums is at present hardly recognised 
at all. The School Board idea of training the mind is to cram it 
with useless facts, thus cultivating the gift of memory at the 
expense of the powers of observation and reasoning. It is in the 
education of the faculty for careful observation that museums are 
destined to play a most important part in the future. The chief 
improvements required in museums with this end in view are: (1) 
to reduce the number of specimens of each class exhibited, and to 
arrange them more rationally ; (2) to make the labels much fuller 
than at present; and (3) to establish classes and lectures in con- 
nection with the collections. 

Mr. Greenwood, after tracing the development of museums in 
the past, goes on to describe the contents and management of 
those now in existence, under the heads of museums supported b7 
the rates, museums supported by donations and subscriptions, 
museums attached to universities and public schools, and, lastly, 
private museums. In reading through the accounts of the con- 
tents of the local museums, it is very mortifying to find that, with 
a few exceptions, such as those at Liverpool, Sheffield, and New- 
castle, the archeological collections are so extremely poor. Why, it 
may here be asked, has Wales no national museum? It is surely 
time that this standing disgrace to the Principality was removed. 

In discussing the South Kensington Museum and its work, the 
well-known South Kensington “clique”, “ring”, or “gang”, as it 
has been variously called in the Saturday Review and Truth, comes 
in for some well-merited censure. One would not naturally credit 
the South Kensington clique with a sense of humour, but the 
notion of placing a case in the Bethnal Green branch museum, 
containing an elaborate display of the diet for convicts (see p. 265), 
is really too funny. The character of the clique as jokers of the 
first water may now be said to be firmly established. 

We need not here enter into the various arguments for and 
against opening museums on Sunday, summarised in Chapter II, 
or go into many other questions unconnected with archeology ; 
but we can heartily recommend Mr. Greenwood’s book as being 
eminently readable, and as containing a vast store of facts that 
must have taken a great amount of trouble to collect. 





LupLow Town Anp Neicupournoop. By Otiver Baker. Ludlow: 
G. Woolley, 1888. 4to.; pp. 216. Seventy illustrations. 
Price 21s. 


The present work, we learn from the preface, was undertaken by 
Mr. Oliver Baker at the special request of the publisher, its aim 
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being “to present in a popular and readable shape an account of 
the Ludlow district”. According to the plan adopted by the 
author, the first six chapters are devoted to descriptions of the 
castle, the parish church, the town, and its suburb of Ludford ; 
then follow accounts of four excursions to places within walking 
distance, five carriage excursions, and two by rail. The nine- 
teenth and concluding chapter deals with the geology of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The illustrations are an important feature of the book, being fac- 
simile reproductions of pen-and-ink drawings made by Mr. Baker, 
who is a member of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers. Some 
of the sketches are charming, particularly those of the delightfully 
picturesque bits of ancient domestic architecture, with which the 
whole district abounds. Mr. Baker does not, however, seem to be 
so successful when attempting subjects containing sculptured detail, 
such as the Norman font at Holgate. Here the bold strokes of 
the pen that are so effective in conveying the idea of the black oak 
beams of a half-timbered gable fail to please, and become almost 
coarse in appearance. It is no doubt difficult to make a drawing 
archeologically correct and at the same time artistic, so we must 
be grateful for the undoubted merits of Mr. Baker’s illustrations 
taken as a whole, and not be too critical as to the few short- 
comings we have pointed out. 

The history of Ludlow is only touched upon lightly, as the book 
is intended to be chiefly a guide to the antiquities and scenery of 
the locality. In the second chapter the origin of the Court of 
Marches is briefly referred to, and it is pointed out that, after its 
permanent establishment by Henry VII, Ludlow became a sort of 
metropolis to the Welsh Border. The castle is remarkable for its 
beautiful circular Norman chapel, the nave only of which now 
remains. It possesses a richly-moulded west doorway and chancel- 
arch. A sketch of the former is given at the commencement of 
Chapter I, showing a glimpse, through the opening, of the elegant 
arcading with which the interior is surrounded. 

The termination -low of the name Ludlow (as in Taplow, Abor- 
low, Brinklow, etc.) indicates the existence of a burial-mound of 
some kind in the immediate vicinity. It is interesting, therefore, 
to learn that “in a document which Leland met with in the 
Monastery at Cleobury Mortimer, and which a monk of that con- 
vent copied for him, is preserved a statement that the people of 
Ludlow, in 1199, found it necessary to enlarge their church, and 
that in doing it the workmen had to remove a large turaulus to the 
west of it, in which were found three mausolea of stone, contain- 
ing human remains. Professing them to be the bones of three 
Irish saints—the father, mother, and uncle of St. Brandan—they 
re-interred them in the church, in anticipation of numerous miracles 
and consequent offerings.” 

In describing the fine old collegiate church, a list is given of all 
the subjects carved on the misereres of the stalls. One of the 
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misereres is illustrated, and others will be found engraved in the 
late Mr. Thomas Wright’s History of Ludlow. Some of the sub- 
jects seem to be taken from the medieval bestiaries, such as the 
fox and the hens, the mermaid, the cockatrice, etc. ; others repre- 
sent domestic scenes. Perhaps the most curious are the fox 
preaching to the geese, and the ale-wife who gave short measure 
being carried off by the devil. Mr. Baker says with regard to 
them: “Great difference of opinion exists as to the meaning and 
purpose of these carvings; but it seems, from the character of 
them, that, at a time when pictures were few and the power to 
read rare, they were the genre paintings and story-books of the 
Middle Ages.” I1t is probable that a more intimate knowledge of 
the literature of the time would explain much that is now obscure 
in these somewhat grotesque satires on the sins and follies of our 
forefathers. We feel disposed to take a rather different view to 
Mr. Baker. In earlier times, when books were few and learning 
rare, the subjects chosen fur the decoration of ecclesiastical build- 
ings were fewer and more purely scriptural than at a later period, 
when, as the reading of the public became more extensive, fresh 
sources of inspiration, even including the secular romances, became 
available for the artist carver in wood and stone. 

The east window of St. John’s Chapel, in Ludlow Church, has 
some remarkable stained glass illustrating the legendary story of 
Edward the Confessor’s ring, which is related by Mr. Baker at 
length. 

In the chapter on the town of Ludlow the various ecclesiastical 
remains are described, consisting of the White Friars Monastery, 
the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, and the College of the 
Brotherhood of the Palmers’ Guild. Ludlow is rich, not only in 
ecclesiastical architecture, but also in old Jacobean houses not un- 
like those at Chester and Shrewsbury. The street front of the 
Feathers Hotel, with its half-timbered gables enriched with carved 
oak barge-boards and its overhanging stories, gives Mr. Baker an 
admirable opportunity for exhibiting his skill as a painter-etcher, 
which he makes the most of. At Ludford, again, he is in his 
element, jotting down in his sketch-book the porch of Ludford 
House and the old Bell Inn. The illustration of these quaint old 
English homesteads has evidently been to him a labour of love, 
and no wonder, if they are anything like as picturesque in reality as 
they appear in his drawings. Ludlow and its neighbourhood must 
indeed be a veritable paradise for the architect and the artist. 
Some of the gatehouses, such as those at Bromfield Priory and 
Wigmore Abbey, are good instances of the pleasing effect pro- 
duced by the combination of stone and half-timbered construction. 
The pointed gateway itself is in each case of stone, being sur- 
mounted by a structure of timber with overhanging beams sup- 
ported on brackets resting on stone corbels. In Persia such gate- 
houses are to be seen at the entrance of every village, and the 
upper story is most appropriately called a “bala khana”, or 
“house up aloft”, whence we get the English word balcony. 
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All the excursions in the neighbourhood of Ludlow are so delight- 
ful and brimful of interest to the antiquary that it is not easy to 
choose between them, but, speaking from experience, we must give 
the preference to a visit to Stokesay Castle. Mr. Baker thinks 
that “he must indeed be a Goth who is not struck with the first 
view of the old manor-house. For, from the deep moat which 
bounds the tangled grass and grey tombstones of the churchyard, 
there springs a strange un-English looking pile of loopholed walls 
and high-pitched overhanging roofs and gables. The long central 
ridge, picturesquely broken by the tall window-gables of the great 
hall, leads the eye to the high embattlemented tower at the far end, 
and the quaint timber gatehouse enriched with strange carved 
devices standing in the outer wall.” It may be safely said that no 
such a complete example of a fortified manor-house of the thir- 
teenth century is to be found anywhere else throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The long list of subscribers printed at the end of Mr. Baker’s 
book shows that great things were expected from the author, and 
we feel sure that these expectations will not be disappointed. A 
word of praise must also be said for the excellent way in which the 
work is got up. It is to be hoped that the sight of Mr. Baker’s 
sketches will tempt those in search of a new district in which to 
spend a pleasant and instructive holiday to visit Ludlow. 





Tue Account oF THE OrFicIAL Procress or His Grace Henry THE 
FIRST DvuKE OF BEAUFORT THROUGH WaALEs IN 1684. With a 
Preface by Ricuarp W. Banks, Esq. London: Blades, East, 
and Blades. 1888. 


This work, which has already been announced in these columns, 
is now issued to subscribers. The projectors and publishers are to 
be congratulated on the highly creditable way in which the volume 
has been produced. The present edition is a beautifully-executed 
facsimile of the original MS. in the possession of His Grace the 
present Duke of Beaufort. The only previous edition was printed 
for private circulation in 1864, and was limited to 100 copies. It 
will be unnecessary to give further details at present, as we shall 
notice the work more fully in a future number. 




















Archaeological Motes and Queries. 


Stone 1n LianicgaN CHURCHYARD, BRrRECKNOCKSHIRE.—The stone, of 
which a rubbing is sent herewith, does not seem to be noticed in any 
list of early Welsh stones. It is lying on the ground in Llanigan 
churchyard, Brecknockshire, not very far from the south door. There 
is no inscription on it, and nothing in any way to identify it. For 
a long time it was covered up by rubbish ; but about two years ago, 
on the churchyard being put into a better cared for state, it was 
noticed as one of the oldest memorials in the churchyard. It is pro- 
bably a thirteenth century tombstone, very likely of some priest. 
The stone is 6 ft. 7 in. long, and 2 ft. 6 in. wide at the widest part. 

Llanigan is a small parish between Hay and Glasbury, at the foot 
of the Black Mountain. 

J. W. Wittts-Bounp, F.S.A. 


[The rubbing shows the cross to have floriated ends of the fleur- 
de-lys pattern, like others of the thirteenth century engraved in 
Cutts’ Sepulchral Slabs. Prof. Westwood’s work only deals with 
the inscribed stones of the pre-Conquest period, and no catalogue of 
the later sepulchral slabs or monuments has yet been compiled, 
although such a list is much wanted.—Epp. | 


Restoration oF LuaANDDEW CuurcH, Brecxnock.— Llanddew 
Church, in the diocese of St. David, is situate about two miles 
north-east of the town of Brecon. It is the oldest church in the 
county of Brecknock, and is historically interesting as the parish 
church of the distinguished Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of 
Brecon, one of the most notable men of his time, and with whom it 
is associated in some of the most stirring and interesting episodes 
of his eventful history. It was from Llanddew, in the year 1187 
(seven hundred years ago), that Archbishop Baldwin started on his 
crusading mission through Wales, ‘the Word of the Lord being 
preached at Llanddew’. Giraldus accompanied the Archbishop on 
his tour through South Wales. 

“ The present Bishop of St. David’s describes this church as ‘ one 
of the most interesting and typical churches in the Principality of 
Wales’. It is a massive structure of the thirteenth century, cruci- 
form, with lancet-windows, severely plain, but perfect in design. 
It has been well observed by one of our best authorities, Professor 
Freeman, that ‘the long chancel with its three lancets on each side, 
its eastern triplets, and its trefoil-headed priest’s door, is unsur- 
passed for the combination of perfect plainness with perfect excel- 
lence.’ 
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** Close to the church, on the northern side, and separated by the 
highway, stand the ruins of the ancient castellated palace of Giral- 
dus, of which he himself states, ‘In these temperate regions I have 
obtained a place of dignity, but no great omen of future pomp or 
riches, and possessing a small residence near the Castle of Bry- 
cheiniog, well adapted to literary pursuits and the contemplation of 
eternity. Ienvy not the riches of Croesus, happy and contented 
with that mediocrity which I prize far beyond all the perishable 
and transitory things of this world.’ 

“The church was partly restored in 1884; but the funds at our 
disposal enabled us to do no more than thoroughly restore, in the 
true sense of the term, the chancel, transepts,and tower. Much as 
we deplored our inability to complete the work, we had no alter- 
native but to leave the nave in its present wretchedly dilapidated 
condition, and we now suffer great inconvenience from the neces- 
sary but undesirable arrangement of seating the greater part of the 
congregation in the chancel. 

“ At the last Easter Vestry it was determined to erect a lich-gate 
(the entrance to the graveyard having been protected since 1884 
by a temporary kurdle only), and to make another earnest effort to 
raise the necessary amount, estimated at £600, for the restoration 
of the nave in accordance with the designs prepared by Mr. Ewan 
Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. So far we 
have succeeded in the erection of the gate, and forming the ap- 
proaches thereto, by the purchase and entire removal of two un- 
sightly cottages at the entrance to the churchyard. The gate is 
one of the handsomest of its kind in the county of Brecknock, The 
framework, of native oak, surmounted by a tiled roof, and supported 
by dressed stonework, is throughout in character with the ancient 
church. 

“ Contributions may be sent to Messrs. Wilkins and Co., Bankers, 
Brecon, or to J. Lane Davies, Vicar; Thomas Price, Llanddew 
Court, and Rhys Davies, Forge Villa, Churchwardens.” 


Luancwyvan Cuurcu, ANGLEsEY.—Attention should be directed 
to the condition of Llangwyfan Church, on the coast of Anglesey. 
The Society for Preserving Memorials of the Dead has a most inte- 
resting account of it in the Journal for March 1888. There isa 
description of the church in Arch. Camb. for 1846, p. 156. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the condition of the church and church- 
yard must do mischief to the establishment, and that from every 
point of view—religious, ecclesiastical, or antiquarian—an effort 


should be made to preserve them. 
Wm. Trevor Parkins. 


Memoria Winpow To THE Late Rev. BE. L. Barnwetu. —It is pro- 
posed to erect a window in the parish church of Melksham to the 
memory of the late Rev. Edward Lowry Barnwell, as a small tribute 
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of affection from many friends and parishioners for one who was 
justly esteemed as much for the kindliness and generosity of his 
character as for his remarkable abilities. The probable cost of the 
memorial will be £100. Contributions, however small, will be 
received by the Rev. Fras. Warre, Vicar of Melksham, or may be 
paid direct to the Wilts and Dorset Bank. 





Levetinvs Stone at Pentre Vogtas (described in the Archeolo- 
gia Cambrensis for April 1888).—1f my recollection of the Pentre 
Voelas Stone is not very much at fault, the upper portion is not 
altogether illegible. I took a sketch and a few notes in 1882, upon 
which I cannot now lay my hands; but 1 am sure that I identified 
the first portion of the inscription as Welsh, and a very common 
formula as found on ancient stones. The stone I visited and de- 
scribed at Blaen y Cwm, near Llandrillo, is also bilingual, though I 
have not yet made out the whole of the inscription. The first line 
and half the second run thus: 


“Agos yr Eglwys est sepultus 
dux (et auctor)”’...... 


Two lines are altogether illegible : 


cure “in nomine dei 
(Sancte) mccom1+’’. 
C. H. Drinkwater. 


[The reading of the Pentre Voelas inscription given in Hiibner’s 


_ Inser. Christ. Brit., p. 86, is “ Ego Ioh de Tin: Dyleu Kuheli leuaw 


Tford cudoi Braechi Koed Emris Leweli op princeps hic hu(matus 
est).”—Epp. ] 





Woop-CarvinG OF THE ENTOMBMENT FOUND AT Bancok Monacuo- 
RUM, FLINTSHIRE.—The wood-carving illustrated in the accompany- 
ing engraving was found recently in a farmhouse at Bangor Mona- 
chorum, which is situated in the detached part of Flintshire, close 
to the border of Denbighshire, six miles south-west of Wrexham. 
This interesting relic is now in the possession of Mr. Luxmore. The 
size of the carving is 1 ft. 65 in. long by 7} in. wide; the height of 
the tomb is 6 in., and that of the tallest figure 1l in. From the 
style of the costume it would appear to be German work of the six- 
teenth century. 

The subject represented is the entombment of Christ, treated in 
the way usual at this period. The body of the Saviour is naked, 
with the exception of a cloth girt round the waist. Three figures, 
probably intended for Nicodemus, St. Joseph, and St. John, are 
engaged in depositing the body in the tomb, and at the same time 
wrapping a winding-sheet about it. One supports the head, 
another the feet, and the third places his hands round the chest. 
There are three spectators of the scene—the Virgin Mary, who 
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bends over the tomb; another female figure, perhaps meant for 
Mary Magdalene; and a third figure, apparently a male. The 
tomb is of the altar shape, with mouldings at the top and bottom, 
and arcading round the sides: The costume is that in fashion at 
the time the carving was executed. The attitudes of the indi- 
vidual figures are expressive, and the grouping of the whole well 
managed. The carving is worthy of study, not only as an example 
of the way of treating the Entombment in late Christian art, but 
also on account of the details of the dress, which are carefully 
shown. The folds of the drapery fall in a natural manner, which 
is a good test of the ability of the carver. 








Wood-carving of the Entombment found near Bangor Monachorum, 1 


The scene of the Entombment belongs to the regular series of 
the Passion, coming immediately after the Descent from the Cross, 
and preceding the Soldiers watching the Sepulchre. According to 
the formula of the Eastern Church, the Lamentation at the Tomb 
takes place before the actual Entombment. The following direc- 
tions are given in the Greek Painter’s Guide, from Mount Athos 
(see Miss M. Stokes’ edition of Didron’s Christian Iconography, 
vol. ii, p. 318). 

_“ The Lamentation at the Tomb.—A great square tomb. Below 
it a winding-sheet unfolded,.upon which the body of Christ is laid, 
naked. The Holy Virgin, kneeling, bends over him, and kisses 
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his face. Joseph kisses his feet, and Theologos his right hand. 
Behind Joseph, Nicodemus, leaning upon the ladder, gazes at 
Christ. Near the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, throwing up her arms 
to heaven and weeping ; the other women, who carry spices, tear 
their hair. Behind them the cross with its inscription may be 
seen. Above Christ, the basket of Nicodemus, containing nails, 
pincers, and hammer; near that a vase in the form of a small 
bottle.” 

“ Christ laid in the Tomb.—A mountain, and a stone tomb at the 
side. Nicodemus carries the body of Christ in its shroud. He 
supports the head. Outside the tomb the Holy Virgin clasps the 
body in her arms, and covers it with kisses. Joseph supports the 
knees, and John, bending down a little, holds the feet. The 
women, who carry myrrh, weep. The cross may be seen behind 
the mountain.” 

Representations of the Entombment of earlier date than the 
twelfth century are extremely uncommon, if not quite unknown. 
The chief difference between the earlier and the later way of treat- 
ing the subject is that in the former the body is swathed with 
bands crossing diagonally, but in the latter the body is naked. 


J. Rominty ALLEN. 





Sr. E1cen’s Feast.—Llanigon Feast was until lately held on the 
first Sunday after the 20th of September. This agrees (allowing 
for the difference in style) with the statement in the Iolo MSS. 
that St. Eigen’s festival was observed on the 10th of September. 

M. L. Dawson. 





Cuurcures NEAR More-Hitis.—Churches of ancient foundation 
are frequently situated near old mounds or mote-hills, where four 
roads meet. Hay and Cresop Churches, the ruined chapel of 
Llanfair, Crickhowell, and many others, may be cited as examples. 
Is there any reason for their being so placed, or is it merely acci- 
dental? M. L. Dawson. 


Roman CHATELAINE FOUND AT Craven Arms, SHROPSHIRE.—The 
chatelaine here illustrated is now in possession of Mr. Alfred 
Marston of Ludlow. It was found some three or four years since, 
while digging foundations for a house at the “Craven Arms’’, and 
was met with at a depth of between six and seven feet in the gravel- 
drift, near the river Onny. This specimen, which is believed to be 
unique in regard to the number of its pendants, is of bronze, and 
may be described thus. At the top is a loop, for the purpose of 
attaching it as a pendant to a girdle to be worn round the waist, 
beneath this and on the outer side only are three rows of Mosaic 
work in several colours, the inner side being left plain. Sus- 
pended from this, on a transverse bar, and moving freely upon it, 
are five articles of domestic use, some of which—e.g., one blade of 
tweezers—are, however, broken, but which appear to have con- 
sisted of a pair of tweezers, stilettos, and a file for trimming the 
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finger-nails. Its length is about three inches and its breadth one 
inch. Situated as the “Craven Arms” is, near the line of the 
great Roman highway known as Watling Street on the one hand, 


MIKO) 











Roman Chatelaine, Craven Arms, Salop. 


and the important Roman stronghold of Norton Camp on the other, 
it is not improbable that, should the active building operations 
which are now going forward be continued, many other interesting 
relics of the Roman occupation may be brought to light. 


Cuartes Fortey, Ludlow. 


Roman CHATELAINE FOUND NEAR CaNTERBURY.—A photograph of 
the Roman chatelaine found at the ‘‘ Craven Arms” was shown to 
Mr. A. W. Franks, with a view to ascertaining whether there was 
any similar object in the British Museum. Mr. Franks said he 
regretted very much that the collection of Roman antiquities 
under his care included nothing of the kind; but he pointed ont, 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London (vol. vi, 
Ser. 2, p. 376), an engraving of a chatelaine very nearly resembling 
the one from the “Craven Arms”. The engraving is here re- 
produced by the kind permission of the Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries, in order that the two may be compared. The chate- 
laine was exhibited at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries by 
Mr. John Brent. It was discovered in a Roman cemetery lying 
near the Ramsgate Road, north-east of Canterbury, together with 
a mortuary urn and two brooches. The chatelaine and brooches 
had been enclosed in a wooden casket, the clasps, studs, and lock, 
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with enamelled keyhole, the cover of which alone remained, the 
wood haying entirely perished. The relics enclosed in the box 
were evidently the much-prized trinkets of a Roman lady, placed 
there to be buried with her. Another chatelaine was also found in 





Chatelaine found near Canterbury. 


the same neighbourhood. Anglo-Saxon chatelaines are not un- 
common, and several are engraved in Faussett’s Jnventorium Sepul- 
chrale. J. Rominty ALLEN. 





‘“‘Lanto.’’—Mr. Willis-Bund, in his paper upon the above sub- 
ject, in the last issue of the Archeologia Cambrensis, is good enough 
to charge Professor Westwood with inaccuracy and myself with 
plagiarism, and, in proof that we are both wrong, and of his own 
superior accuracy, proceeds to give his own reading of the small 
tablets in the walls of the farmhouse at that place as I0VERIONI 
(whatever that may mean). As the grounds for the inaccuracy 
charged against the learned Professor are mainly that his illustra- 
tion does not conjoin certain letters which Mr. Bund thinks should 
be so conjoined, surely it was unnecessary to fulminate such a 
charge for so unimportant a matter, as the letters themselves are 
agreed upon. My rubbings and sketches confirm Professor West- 
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wood’s. As to the alleged plagiarism, that may be dismissed as 
equally groundless. My sketches and rubbings were made in 1877, 
and my opinion was then formed, before I had seen Hiibner’s work. 
I was careful to clean the stone with a brush before making 
either, and could see then that some previous observer had been 
endeavouring to make an I of what is really the fish-tail end of the 
tablet, and that the next symbol is also the centurial mark so 
familiar to all in Roman inscriptions of this class. 

If Mr. Willis-Bund can cite any instance in which the Roman 
sculptor has been so ignorant ‘as to turn his letters upside down 
and back side before, I will admit there may be some ground for 
his reading the I in the manner he does; until then I must adhere 
to my own, especially as I find it accords with so eminent authori- 
ties as Hiibner and Westwood. 

If Lanio is derived from Loventium, why does Mr. Willis- Bund 
persist in spelling it with “Ll”? Surely his zeal for minute 
accuracy is at fault here. Geo. E. Rosinson. 





OricinaL DocuMENT RELATING TO Strata FLortDa.—The following 
document, which turned up after Mr. S. Williams’ Report was in 
type, should have been inserted on p.54, It is from the Land 
Revenue Record Office, and is probably the first lease of the Abbey 
lands granted after their lapse to the Crown. Kpwarp Owen. 

“ Strataflorida nup’ Monast’ in Com’ Cardigan.—Edwardus sex- 
tus Dei gra’, Anglie Ffrauncie et Hib’nie Rex fidei defensor et in 
terr’ Anglicane et Hib’nice sup’mus. O’ibus ad quos p’sentes l’re 
p’venerint sal’tem. 

“ Sciatis quod nos aviserent Cancellarii et gen’alium sup’visor’ 
curie nostre Augmentac’onu’ et revenc’onu’ Corone n’re tradidimus 
concessimus et ad ffirmam dimissim’ ac p’ p’sentes tradimus concedi- 
mus et ad firmam dimittimus Ric’o Devereux, Armig’o, Domum et 
scitum nup’ Monast’ii de Strata Florida in com’ n’ro Cardigan modo 
dissolut’, ac omnia domos, edificia, horrea, stabula, columbaria, or- 
tos, pomaria, gardina, t’ras et solum n’ra quecumque infra scitum 
septum ambitum circuitum et precinctum d’c’i nup’ monast’ii exis- 
ten’: Ac om’ia illa terras, pratas, pasturas et hereditament’ n’ra voc’ 
lez Demeynes landes d’c’i nup’ monast’ii in Straflorida seu alibi in 
Com’ p’d’; Ac om’es illas grangias de Deverthyn, Hawodwen, Blan- 
arion, Pennarth, Meueneth, Comuscoithe, et Henynocke in p’d’ Com’ 
Cardygan; ac totam illam grangiam n’ram de Comotherer in Com’ 
Radnor’; ac grangiam nostram de Ab’moyle in Com’ Mongome’ 
cum eorum juribus et p’tin’ univ’sis. Ac omnes illas Commorthas 
necnon omnia et sing’la Denarios firmas exitus revenciones et pro- 
ficua quocunque de temp’e in temp’us provenien’ renovan’ acci- 
den’ seu contingen’ac nob’ heredibus et successoribus n’ris spectan’ 
per tenentes dictas grangias de Havodwen, Blanarion, Pennarth, 
Comuscoithe, Meveneth, et Henenock, solvend’ et de eisdem tenen’ 
quol’t tercio anno levand’ secundem consuetudinem p’rie ib’m prout 
antehac consuet’ fuit. Ac omnia messuagia, domos, edificia, t’ras, 
ten’ta, prata, pascas, pasturas, decimas, curias letas, heriott’, relevia, 
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p ficua, comoditates, revenciones, emolumenta, et hereditamenta 
quecunque in Deverthyn, Havodwen, Blanarion, Pennarth, Meven- 
eth, Comoscoithe, et Henynocke, in d’c’o Com’ Cardygan, ac in 
Comotherer in d’c’o Com’ Radnor, ac in Ab’moyle in d’c’o Com’ 
Moung’me’ ac alibi ubicunque eisdem Com’ p’d’ grangiis seu eorum 
alicui quoquo modo spect’ et p’tin’ aut cum eisdem seu eorum ali- 
quo’ Dimiss’ locat’ usitat’ vel occupat’ existen’. Que grangie et 
cet’a om’ia et sing’la p’missa p’d’ nup’ monast’ro Dudum specta- 
bant et p’tinebant ac p’cell’ possessionum inde nup’ extiterunt. 
Except’ tamen semper nob’ et heredibus et successoribus n’ms om- 
nino reservatis om’ib’s grossis arboribus et boscis de in et super 
p’missis crescentes et existentes. Habendum et tenendum p’d’ 
scitum, grangias, mess’ t’ras, ten’ta, prata, pascas, pasturas, deci- 
mas ac cetera omnia et sing’la p’missa superius expressa et specifi- 
cata cum eorum p’tinentes universis, except’ p’f’ R’c’o Devereux 
executoribus et assignatibus suis a festo S’c’i Mich’is a’i d’i ultimo 
preterito usque ad finem termini et pro termino viginti et unius 
annorum extunc p’x’ sequent’m et firmare complend’m. Redden- 
do annuatim nob’ heredi’s et successoribus nostris de et pro p’d’ 
scitu, grangiis, terris, ten’tis et ceteris p’missis preter commorthan 
pd’ centum et unam libras, octo solidos, et octo denarios, legalis 
monete Anglie ad ffestum Annunciacionis B’e Marie Virginis et 
8’c’i Mich’is Arch’ vel infra unum mensem post utrumque festum 
ffestorum illorum ad manus receptor’ revenc’onu’ curie Augmenta- 
cionu’ et revenc’onu’ Corone n’re in South Wallia p’ temp’e exis- 
ten’ p’ equales porciones solvend’ durante termi’o p’d’. Ac reddend’ 
nob’ heredibus et successoribus de et pro Commortha p’d’ quolibet 
tercio anno cum et quando p’f’ solvi et levari debeat triginta 
octo libras, quatuordecim solidos, et octo denarios ad ff’m S’ci Mi- 
ch’is Arch’ tantum solvend’ ad manus Receptor’ p’d’ p’ tempore 
existen’. Et volumus et per hos presentes concedimus p’f’ Ric’o 
Devereux, executoribus et assignatibus suis quod nos heredes et 
successores nostri dictum Ric’m executores et assignates suos de 
omnibus et omnimod’ feod’ annuitatibus et denariorum summis ac 
omnibus quibuscumque de p’missis seu de aliqua inde parcell’ quo- 
quo modo exeuntibus seu solvendis vel super inde oneratis seu one- 
rand’ p’terquam de redd’ superius p’ p’sentes reservatis ac p’ter- 
quam de feod’ ballivor’ et collector’ ac receptor’ reddituum p’d’ 
grangiarum de Doverthyn, Hawodwen, Blanarian, Pennarth, Comos- 
coithe, Mevenythe, Henynocke et Comortherer Ac p’terquam de 
ffeod’ capitalis seneschalli et generalis receptor’ omnis tert’ ten’tor’ 
et possessionum d’c’i nup’ monast’ii versus quascunque p’sonas de 
tempore in tempus exonerabimus acquietabimus et defendemus du- 
rante termino p’d’. Quodcunque nos heredes et successores n’ri 
omnia et singula p’missa in maeremio tantusamodo de tempore in 
tempus reperari sustentari et manuteneri faciemus sumptibus n’ris 
p priis et expensis durante termino p’d’. Predictus tamen Ric’us 
Devereux executores et assignates sui sumptibus suis p’priis et ex- 
pensis omnes alias et necessarias reparaciones p’missor’ in omnibus 
et per omnia p’terquam in maeremio p’d’ de tempore in tempus 
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supportabunt sustenebunt et manutenebunt durante termino p’d’. 
Ac illa sufficient’ repac’ in fine termini p’d’ dimittent. Et volumus 
et per hos presentes concedimus p’fato Ric’o Devereux, executori- 
bus et assignis suis quod bene licebit eis de tempore in tempus 
capere, percipere, et habere competen’ et sufficien’ hedgebote, house- 
bote, ploughbote et cartbote de in et super p’missis crescen’ ac ibi- 
dem et non alibi expend’ et occupand’ durante termino p’d’. Pro- 
viso semper quod si contingerit dictos redditus a retro fore in parte 
vel in toto per spacium quinque septeman’ post aliquod ffestum p’d’ 
ffestorum S’c’i Mich’is Arch’ et Annunciacionis B’e Marie Virginis 
quo ut prefertur solvi debeat si modo petatur quod tunc hec p’sens 
dimissio et concessio vacua sit ac pro nullo habeatur. Aliquo in 
p’sentibus in contrarium inde non obstante aliquo statuto, actu, 
ordinacione, provisione, proclamacione sive restricione in coutrariu’ 
inde h’eat’ edit’ ordinat’ seu provis’ aut aliqua alia re causa vel ma- 
teria quacunque in aliquo non obstante. In cujus rei testimonium 
has litteras nostras fieri fecemus patentes. Test’? Edwardo North, 
m’te, apud Westm’ xx die Marcii anno regni n’ri primo.” 


Discovery OF AN Ocuam Inscripep Stone at Eatwys Cymmyn, 
CAERMARTHENSHIRE.—The Rev. Edmund McClure, the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
has communicated the discovery of a hitherto unknown Ogham 
inscribed stone at Eglwys Cymmyn, near Laugharne, in Caer- 
marthenshire. As yet we have been unable to procure a rubbing 
and drawing of the stone, but, when this difficulty has been over- 
come, it will be illustrated in the Archeologia Cambrensis, accom- 
panied by a description from the pen of the Rev. E. McClure, and 
notes on the inscription by Professor Rhys, of Oxford. The stone 
was noticed some years ago by Mr. G. Traherne, who takes great 
interest in the antiquities of the neighbourhood; but, curiously 
enough, specialists in this branch of archeological research seem to 
have been unaware of its existence. South Wales, more especially 
Pembrokeshire and Cacrmarthenshire, has proved to be so prolific in 
Ogham inscribed stones, many of which have owed their discovery 
to accidental circumstances, that it is really time a proper survey 
was made of all the churches, in order to ascertain whether any more 
of these interesting monuments still lie hidden in remote localities. 
It does not reflect much credit on the Local Secretaries of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association that it should be possible for an in- 
scribed stone to remain unnoticed for years until attention is called 
to it by some stranger who casually visits the place where it is to be 
found. There can be but little hope of archwology taking its place 
on an equal footing with other exact sciences if its methods are so 
slipshod. 

Without wishing to anticipate the Rev. E. McClure’s full descrip- 
tion of the stone at Eglwys Cymmyn, it may be mentioned that it 
belongs to the biliteral and bilingual class, having upon the face a 
Latin inscription in debased Roman capitals, and a Celtic inscription 
in Oghams on the edge. The Latin inscription is: 
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AVCTORIA 
FILIA CYNIGNI. 
Eglwys Cymmyn is one of those remarkable churches which are 
placed within an earthwork. We know, from the life of St. 
Patrick and from actual remains still in existence on Scellig 
Michael, off the west coast of Kerry, that the earliest monastic 
establishments in Ireland were situated within the dun or fortress 
of the chief under whose protection the founder placed himself.’ 
It is more than likely that similar relations existed in Wales 
between the first Christian missionaries and the ruler of the dis- 
trict. A list of all the churches in Wales within or near earth- 
works would be of great value, and the Editors will be glad to 
receive notes of churches in such positions. The church of Caerau, 
near Cardiff, takes its name from the gaer, close to the building. 
Llanilid Church, Glamorganshire, and Walwyn’s Castle, -Pembroke- 
shire, are near earthworks, as probably are many others in the 


Principality. 
Eglwys Cymmyn and Llandawke Churches are both dedicated 
to St. Margaret Marloes. J. Rominty ALLEN. 


Spring Meeting or THE CamBRIAN ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
Lonpon.—It has been decided to hold a meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association in London during the month of May 
next, lasting for three days. The proceedings will include two 
evening meetings for the reading of papers; a committee meeting 
for settling the details of the excursion to Brittany ; and visits to 
St. Alban’s Abbey, the British Museum, the Lambeth Library, and 
the Record Office. The authorities of these institutions will be 
asked to give the members facilities for inspecting the MSS. and 
other objects illustrating Welsh archeology. Further particalars 
will be announced in the April number of the Journal. Members 
wishing to be present at this meeting, or who desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of reading papers, are requested to com- 
municate with the General Secretaries or the Editors. 





Britrany Meetinec.—The autumn meeting of the Cambrian Archpj- 
ological Association will probably be held this year at Auray, as 
being the most convenient centre for visiting the dolmens and 
other rude stone monuments for which the Morbihan is so cele- 
brated. An endeavour will be made to work in conjunction with 
one of the French archeological societies, such as the Société Poly- 
mathique de Morbihan. If possible, complete arrangements will be 
made beforehand as to travelling and other expenses, so that the 
cost to each individual member shall be limited to about £10 for 
an excursion lasting ten days. The programme and other details will 
be finally fixed upon at the meeting of the committee in London 
during the month of May. 


1 See Miss M. Stokes and Lord Dunraven’s Ancient Irish Architecture ; 
and The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick. 
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